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SECRETS  OF  THE  SARAJEVO 
CONSPIRACY 

EOBERT    E.    MuLLIN,   ARTS   3 

uring  the  war  and  for  many  years  after  it,  it  was  the 
common  belief  of  the  American  people  that  the  Kaiser 
caused  the  war,  and  that  the  whole  catastrophe  was 
brought  on  by  the  overweening  ambition  of  Wilhelm  II.  This 
belief,  born  of  allied  propaganda  and  kept  alive  by  nationalistic 
hatreds,  has  persisted  even  to  the  present  day.  So  strong  has 
been  the  faith  which  many  people  have  in  it  that  another  very 
important  angle  of  the  question  "who  caused  the  war?"  has 
been  neglected.  I  refer  to  the  Sarajevo  conspiracy,  the  culmina- 
tion of  which  served  as  the  immediate  cause  for  the  world-wide 
catastrophe  that  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  this  essay  the  author  does  not 
intend  to  try  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  world  war  on  one  na- 
tion or  another.  It  will  be  his  attempt  rather  to  give  a  bare 
revelation  of  the  facts  and  as  far  as  possible  keep  them  free  of 
personal  opinions. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  archives  of  several  leading  Euro- 
pean governments  have  been  opened  to  various  scholars.  This 
has  made  possible  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  whole  situation  in 
1914,  and  it  has  brought  out  some  startling  facts. 

In  order  to  get  the  setting  for  the  story  we  must  survey  the 
conditions  in  Serbia  and  Bosnia  during  the  six  or  seven  years 
prior  to  the  war.  In  the  fall  of  1908  Austria  had  annexed 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  outright.  She  had  held  a  sort  of  pro- 
tectorate over  them  for  thirty  years,  but  always  the  Serbs  of 
these  two  provinces  had  believed  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  they  would  be  freed  and  that  they  could  unite  with  their 
brother  Serbs  in  Serbia.  With  news  of  annexation,  their  hopes 
died.  The  Serbs  in  Serbia  were  as  disappointed  and  as  indig- 
nant as  those  in  the  annexed  provinces. 
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Within  a  few  days  after  Austria's  proclamation  of  annexa- 
tion, leading  Serbs  in  Belgrade  had  organized  the  "Narodna 
Odbrana"  (National  Defense  Society).  Its  objective  was  to 
prevent  Austria  from  carrying  out  her  annexation  program. 
To  do  this,  it  trained  comitadjis  in  terrorist  activities  for  a 
guerilla  warfare  to  be  carried  out  against  Austria. 

However,  in  1909  when  Russian  influence  was  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  support  of  Serbia,  the  "Narodna  Odbrana" 
was  forced  to  change  its  front.  This  was  done  in  part,  and 
conditions  soon  became  more  settled.  Yet  Sidney  Fay  says, 
"The  Narodna  Odbrana  was  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the 
Serbian  government.  After  the  annexation  crisis  died  down,  it 
supposedly  promoted  an  anti-alcohol  movement  and  health 
education.  However,  this  was  just  to  cover  up  its  secret  sub- 
versive propaganda  in  Bosnia  which  kept  alive  the  hope  of  the 
Bosnians  that  they  would  soon  be  united  to  Serbia  .  .  .  Austria 
was  therefore  justified  in  her  demand  in  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
that  the  *  Narodna  Odbrana'  be  dissolved."  We  understand 
from  this  that  Serbians  were  trying  to  keep  alive  a  nationalistic 
spirit  in  Bosnia  among  their  brother  Serbs.  An  example  of  the 
excited  state  of  mind  that  most  of  the  Bosnians  were  in  is  shown 
by  the  Zherajitch  incident. 

In  1910  Bogdan  Zherajitch,  a  Herzegovinian  Serb,  came  to 
Sarajevo.  There  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Governor 
General  Vareshanin.  Failing  in  this,  Zherajitch  committed  sui- 
cide on  the  spot.  We  are  led  to  believe  by  such  actions  that  the 
man  must  have  been  an  insane  revolutionary.  Nevertheless  he 
was  soon  made  a  national  hero,  and  one  Gatchinovitch  wrote  a 
highly  inflammatory  poem  to  commemorate  his  death.  His 
grave  in  an  obscure  cemetery  near  Serajevo  was  kept  covered 
with  flowers  and  his  name  became  famous  among  all  Serbs. 
Although  one  can  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  glorify  a 
would-be  assassin,  one  realizes  at  the  same  time  that  conditions 
in  Bosnia  must  surely  have  been  wretched  to  bring  about  such 
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reckless  abandon  on  the  part  of  such  a  large  number  of  the 
citizenry. 

With  things  in  such  a  state  some  members  of  the  "Narodna 
Odbrana"  became  disgusted  with  the  comparative  inactivity  of 
that  organization.  And  so  it  was  that  a  new  organization  was 
started.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  some  of  the  more  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  "Narodna  Odbrana' '  and  was  termed  "Ujedinjenje 
ili  Smrt"  (Union  or  death).  But  more  commonly  known  as  the 
"Black  Hand."  This  was  an  avowed  terrorist  organization 
which  stopped  at  nothing  to  accomplish  its  aims.  It  was  also 
secret — so  secret  that  the  Austrian  police  in  1914  had  appar- 
ently no  knowledge  of  it,  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  war  that  any  very  specific  information  concerning  it  began 
to  leak  out.  Yet  the  history  of  the  doings  of  the  "Black  Hand" 
is  very  important,  for  this  organization  played  the  leading  role 
in  the  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand.  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  more  fully  into  the  workings  of  the  "Unjedinjenji  ili 
Smrt."  In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit  parts  of 
the  quotations  in  order  to  shorten  the  length  of  this  article,  but 
in  doing  so  the  author  has  tried  to  cut  out  unimportant  parts 
only  and  in  no  way  to  try  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Boghitschewitch,  himself  a  Serb,  and  for- 
mer Serbian  Charge  d'  Affaires  at  Berlin  are  very  interesting: 
"The  organization  ' Union  or  Death '  was  founded  in  Serbia  in 
1911  ...  its  object  was  to  bring  about  reunion  of  all  the  Serbs 
under  the  domination  of  the  kingdom  of  Serbia,  the  latter  being 
regarded  as  the  '  Piedmont '  of  a  greater  Serbia  .  .  .  Colonel 
Dragutin  Dimitrievitch  was  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment of  the  General  Staff  and  the  chief  instigator  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand.  He  man- 
aged to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  National  Serbian  elements 
in  Serbia  and  Austria  and  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  the 
necessity  of  intensifying  the  national  movement  by  terrorist 
action  in  all  territory  inhabited  by  Serbs  living  under  a  foreign 
administration. 
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"A  glance  at  the  list  of  members  of  the  organization,  whose 
number  was  much  greater  than  that  given  in  the  statement  pub- 
lished by  the  Serbian  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  Salon- 
iki  trial  in  1917,  shows  how  important  was  the  organization  and 
what  influence  it  must  have  had  on  social  and  political  life  in 
Serbia.  The  list  contains  a  large  number  of  officers  of  high 
repute  in  the  various  state  departments,  officials  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  affairs,  and  in  the  Diplomatic  Service.  This  ade- 
quately proves,  especially  when  one  remembers  that  Serbia  was 
a  small  state  with  a  population  of  only  4,000,000,  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  a  national  movement  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  and  one  which  consequently  must  have  been 
supported  by  the  Government  itself. 

"We  know  today  that  the  Crown  Prince,  the  present  King  of 
Yugoslavia,  helped  to  establish  the  journal  published  in  con- 
nection with  this  organization,  the  'Piemont,'  towards  the  up- 
keep of  which  he  contributed  20,000  dinars.  We  also  know  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  association  were  related  to,  or  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  then  ministers  of  state.  These 
ministers  must  consequently  have  been  well  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  organization  from  its  very  beginnings.  They  even 
smuggled  their  secret  agents  into  the  organization,  in  order  to 
be  kept  informed  in  advance  of  its  preparations  and  activities. 
The  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  late  M.  Milovanovitch, 
from  1911  on,  remained  in  close  touch  with  Colonel  Dimitrie- 
vitch.  ' Place  your  ' Black  Hand'  at  my  disposal,  my  young 
friend, '  he  one  day  said  to  him, '  and  you  will  see  what  Milovano- 
vitch will  accomplish  in  a  short  time  for  the  Serbian  nation. ' 

"...  The  statutes  of  this  organization  were  published  by  the 
Serbian  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  Saloniki  trial,  but 
the  Serbian  Government  in  view  of  its  precarious  political  and 
military  situation  at  the  time  tok  care  in  order  to  secure  itself 
a  more  favorable  position  in  case  of  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria  and  also  in  order  to  hide  the  truth  from  its  allies,  as 
the  truth  would  have  opened  their  eyes  as  to  where  the  real 
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responsibility  lay  for  the  war,  to  delete  from  the  statutes  with 
minute  care  all  passages  relating  to  propaganda  and  terrorist 
action  in  foreign  countries.  The  deleted  passages  are,  never- 
theless, of  the  utmost  importance  as  they  demonstrate  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  statutes  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  organization  " Union  or  Death"  was  directed 
against  the  existence  and  status  quo  of  certain  neighboring 
states,  whose  population  was  partly  of  Serbian  origin,  in  order 
to  revolutionize  and  finally  to  acquire  these  territories." 

The  words  of  Sidney  Fay  on  the  same  subject  are  very  en- 
lightening and  that  historian  is  of  the  same  mind  as  Dr.  Boghit- 
schewitch:  "The  most  authoritative  information  about  the 
'Black  Hand'  is  contained  in  its  rules  and  by-laws.  These  were 
published  in  a  mutilated  form  in  'Tajna  Prevratna  Organiscaji,' 
the  report  of  the  Saloniki  trial  printed  in  1918  which  has  already 
been  mentioned.  At  this  later  time  the  Serbian  Government 
wishing  to  make  it  appear  that  th  ' Black  Hand'  was  a  revolu- 
tionary organization  exclusively  within  Serbia  aiming  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  Radical  Party  and  even  the  reigning 
dynasty,  deleted  certain  passages  which  referred  to  the  sub- 
versive and  terrorist  activity  of  the  society  outside  of  Serbia. 
But  M.  Bogitschewitch,  from  information  supplied  by  two  sur- 
viving members  of  the  "Black  Hand"  has  been  able  to  establish 
the  complete  text  of  its  Rules  and  By-Laws.  He  has  also  been 
able  to  establish  the  identity  of  a  large  number  of  its  members 
and  the  secret  numbers  by  which  they  were  known,  showing  that 
they  included  many  Serbian  civilian  officials,  as  well  as  military 
officers.  It  is  from  his  text  of  the  rules  that  the  following  quota- 
tions are  made. 

"The  aim  of  the  'Black  Hand'  was:  Art.  (1)  'The  realization 
of  the  national  ideal;  union  of  all  the  Serbs.'  Art.  (2)  This 
organization  prefers  terrorist  action  to  intellectual  propaganda 
and  for  this  reason  must  be  kept  absolutely  secret  from  non- 
members."    Then  follow  the  clauses  that  were  deleted  in  1918, 
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but  which  show  clearly  its  terrorist  activity  in  the  Hapsburg 
lands : 

Art.  (4),  (b)  It  organizes  revolutionary  activity  in  all  the 
lands  inhabited  by  Serbs.  (c)  Beyond  the  frontiers  of  Serbia 
it  fights  with  all  means  those  who  oppose  this  idea,  (d)  It  main- 
tains friendly  relations  with  all  peoples,  organizations,  and 
private  individuals  who  are  friendly  toward  Serbia  and  the  Serb 
element,  (e)  It  lends  help  and  support  in  every  way  to  all  peo- 
ples struggling  for  national  liberation  and  unity. 

Art.  (19)  Liberty  of  action  is  left  to  the  committees  in  Serb 
lands  abroad;  but  the  execution  of  more  extensive  revolutionary 
movement  shall  depend  upon  the  approval  of  the  central  com- 
mittee in  Belgrade. " 

The  words  of  Bernadotte  Schmitt  are  much  the  same  in  out- 
lining the  plans  of  the  " Union  or  Death' '  Society.  He  also 
tells  how  some  men  were  members  of  both  the  ' '  Narodna  Odbra- 
na"  and  the  "Black  Hand,"  which  fact  probably  led  the  Aus- 
trian government  to  believe  the  two  organizations  one  and  the 
same.  Moreover,  even  many  Bosnians  believed  the  two  groups 
to  be  one. 

With  this  setting,  thoughts  of  such  bloody  deeds  as  murder 
do  not  seem  unusual,  and  indeed  they  were  not.  The  example 
of  Zherajitch's  being  made  a  national  hero  led  many  fanatical 
young  Serbians  to  seek  the  same  path  to  glory,  and  from  1910- 
1914  several  Austrian  officials  in  Bosnia  were  shot.  The  young- 
Bosnians  who  were  working  for  annexation  banded  themselves 
together  into  a  youth  organization  called  "Mladna  Bosna."  The 
most  active  spirit  of  this  was  Gatchinovitch,  the  same  who 
wrote  the  poem  on  Zherajitch.  Renouvin  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand  was  conceived  in 
Bosnia  by  this  organization.  Schmitt  and  Fay,  however,  be- 
lieve the  scheme  to  have  been  hatched  in  Belgrade.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  ones  who  went  to  Sarajevo  to  kill  the  archduke  were 
members  of  "Mladna  Bosna." 
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As  to  where  the  plot  originated,  Fay  believes,  and  Schmitt 
concurs,  that  the  plot  originated  in  Belgrade  being  inspired  by 
Major  Tankositch,  a  leader  of  the  " Black  Hand."  Eenouvin 
disclaims  this,  but  admits  that  Tankositch  and  Dimitrievitch 
helped  carry  the  plot  into  execution.  He  tries  to  prove  thus 
that  Serbia  had  no  hand  in  conceiving  the  scheme.  But  Princip, 
Chabrinovitch,  and  Grabezh  all  went  to  Belgrade  in  the  early 
spring  of  1914.  There,  under  the  pervading  influence  of  leading 
members  of  the  ' i  Black  Hand, ' '  their  plans  were  made.  Tanko- 
sitch and  Dimitrievitch,  both  members  of  the  " Black  Hand," 
and  Serbians  helped  arrange  the  details  of  the  plot.  In  deter- 
mining where  the  plot  originated,  Fay  thinks  it  significant  that 
only  the  assassins  who  had  come  from  Belgrade  two  weeks  be- 
fore had  the  firmness  of  purpose  to  carry  their  plans  into  execu- 
tion. The  other  members  of  the  group  were  local  recruits  who 
had  never  been  to  Belgrade,  and  their  nerves  failed  them.  One 
may  quite  safely  say  the  plot  originated  in  Belgrade. 

The  personal  history  of  each  of  the  conspirators  is  about  the 
same.  Princip  was  born  in  Grahovo,  Bosnia.  He  was  at  first 
diligent  in  school,  but  soon  fell  out  with  his  teacher  and  quit. 
In  1912  he  went  to  Belgrade,  presumably  to  study.  Although 
he  was  a  poor  student,  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Education 
allowed  him  to  pass  off  three  years'  work  in  two  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  Princip  busied  himself  with  the  doings  of  revolu- 
tionary groups  in  the  Belgrade  coffee  shops. 

Charbrinovitch,  also  a  poor  student,  was  a  typesetter.  Like 
Princip,  he  quarreled  with  his  family  and  left  home  at  an  early 
age.  It  is  significant  also  that  both  Princip  and  Chabrinovitch 
were  in  poor  health  and  suffered  from  consumption.  Lesser 
members  of  the  conspiracy  differed  from  these  two  in  but  few 
respects. 

Princip  and  Chabrinovitch  seem  to  have  had  several  definite 
motives  for  their  crime.  They  wished,  first  of  all,  to  become 
national  heroes  of  the  Zherajitch  type.  They  wished,  moreover, 
to  take   vengeance   on  Austria  for  the  oppressive  regime  in 
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Bosnia.  At  first  they  intended  to  do  this  by  murdering  the 
Bosnian  governor,  Potiorek,  but  when  they  heard  in  the  spring 
of  1914  that  the  archduke,  Francis  Ferdinand,  was  to  review  the 
annual  maneuvers  of  the  army  in  Sarajevo  sometime  in  June, 
they  decided  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him.  The  conspirators 
also  had  in  mind  the  setting  on  foot  of  a  revolution  that  would 
free  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from  the  dual  monarchy. 

It  was  not  long  after  Princip  and  Chabrinovitch  reached  Bel- 
grade that  they  became  members  of  the  i  t  Black  Hand. ' '  Chabri- 
novitch was  even  presented  to  the  then  Crown  Prince  Alexan- 
der, but  what  transpired  between  the  two  is  very  vague.  When 
Princip,  Chabrinovitch,  and  Grabezh  (the  third  member  of  the 
trio  in  Belgrade)  let  it  be  known  to  Milan  Ciganovitch  that  they 
planned  to  assassinate  the  Archduke,  he  helped  them  meet 
Major  Tankositch.  Tankositch  was  to  help  them  get  arms  with 
which  to  do  the  killing.  He  did  this  through  Colonel  Dimitrie- 
vitch  who  secured  them  from  the  Serbian  arsenal  in  Belgrade. 

After  this,  Ciganovitch  took  Princip  and  the  others  to  Top- 
chider  Park  in  Belgrade  and  gave  them  practice  in  pistol  shoot- 
ing. When  they  had  perfected  their  aim,  the  three  prepared 
for  the  journey  to  Sarajevo.  Before  leaving,  Ciganovitch  gave 
them  six  bombs,  four  Browning  pistols  and  ammunition,  150 
dinars  in  cash,  and  some  potassium  cyanide  with  which  to  com- 
mit suicide  after  the  killing  and  thus  destroy  all  traces  of  Ser- 
bian conspiracy. 

Thus  equipped,  the  trio  left  Belgrade  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  in  Bosnia.  Before  setting  out, 
however,  they  had  written  to  a  certain  Danilo  Illitch  in  Sarajevo 
who  was  to  get  more  men  to  help  them  in  carrying  out  the  plot 
once  they  were  in  that  city. 

About  a  week  later  they  arrived  in  Sarajevo  after  a  round- 
about journey  to  avoid  Austrian  officials.  Illitch  in  the  mean- 
time had  rounded  up  three  more  recruits  who  wished  to  help 
carry  out  the  plot.  They  were  Vaso  Chubrilovitch,  Mehmed- 
bashitch,  and  another  Bosnian  named  Popovitch. 
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June  28  was  the  clay  that  had  been  chosen  by  the  Archduke 
for  his  formal  visit  to  Sarajevo.  This  happened  to  be  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Kossovo  by  which  the  Serbs  lost  their 
independence  to  the  Turks.  It  was  a  day  of  national  mourning 
for  all  the  Serbs,  and  ironically  enough  it  was  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  wedding  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  to  Sophia 
Chotek.  By  many  Bosnians  this  visit  on  St.  Vitus'  day  of  one 
who  represented  the  Government  responsible  for  their  suffering 
was  considered  an  intended  insult.  It  was  certainly  an  inauspi- 
cious time  for  the  appearance  of  any  Hapsburg  representative. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28,  the  seven  assassins  placed  them- 
selves at  intervals  along  the  Appel  Quay,  the  main  boulevard  of 
the  city  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Miljacka  River.  The  Arch- 
duke and  his  wife,  having  spent  the  day  before  reviewing  the 
annual  maneuvers  of  the  Austrian  army  near  Illidze  just  out- 
side Sarajevo,  now  prepared  for  the  reception.  General  Poti- 
orek,  governor  of  Bosnia,  met  them  outside  Sarajevo  and  they 
were  conducted  down  the  Appel  Quay  towards  the  Town  Hall. 
Near  the  Cumurja  bridge  the  conspirator  Chabrinovitch  threw 
his  bomb  at  the  Archducal  car.  It  landed  behind  that  car,  how- 
ever, and  exploded  on  the  following  auto,  wounding  a  soldier 
and  several  bystanders.  Having  stopped  and  seen  that  the 
wounded  men  were  taken  care  of,  the  Archduke  ordered  the 
party  to  go  on  to  the  Town  Hall.  When  that  was  reached  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  prearranged  route  of  the 
parade  should  be  followed  out.  Finally  it  was  decided,  for  fear 
other  conspirators  might  be  lying  in  wait,  not  to  do  this  and  the 
party  started  out  again.  The  chauffeur  of  the  Archducal  car, 
however,  had  not  been  told  of  this  and  turned  at  the  wrong 
street  corner.  Potiorek  ordered  him  to  stop  and  turn  around. 
This  momentary  pause  happened  near  where  Princip  was  stand- 
ing and  gave  him  time  to  step  out  and  fire  point  blank  at  the 
passengers  of  the  auto.  One  shot  pierced  the  Archduke's  neck, 
the  other,  thought  to  have  been  meant  for  Potiorek,  entered  the 
abdomen  of  the  Archduchess,  Sophia.     Within  fifteen  minutes 
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both  were  dead.    It  was  about  11 :30  o  'clock  on  St.  Vitus '  day, 
June  28,  1914. 

All  the  conspirators  were  captured  except  Mehmedbashitch, 
who  had  fled  as  soon  as  he  heard  Chabrinovitch  's  bomb.  Only 
the  trio  from  Belgrade  had  the  courage  to  go  through  with  the 
thing,  Illitch  and  the  rest  having  soon  lost  nerve.  Fay  believes 
this  firmness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  Princip,  Chabrinovitch, 
and  Grabezh  helps  prove  that  the  plot  originated  in  Belgrade. 

What  connection  had  the  Serbian  government  with  the  plot? 
For  a  long  time  the  only  nation  that  thought  the  Serbian  gov- 
ernment guilty  of  any  connection  with  the  conspiracy  was  Aus- 
tria. Then  in  1924  came  this  amazing  statement  by  a  leading 
Serbian  politician,  M.  Ljuba  Jovanovitch : 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  Minister  of  Education  in 
M.  Pashitch 's  cabinet.  I  have  recently  written  down  some  of 
my  recollections  and  some  notes  on  the  events  of  those  days. 
For  the  present  occasion  I  have  chosen  from  them  a  few  ex- 
tracts, because  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  evrything  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

"I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  one  day  M.  Pashitch  said  to  us  .  .  . 
that  there  were  people  who  were  preparing  to  go  to  Sarajevo  to 
kill  Ferdinand,  who  was  to  go  there  to  be  solemnly  received  on 
Vidor  Dan  (St.  Vitus  Day).  As  they  afterwards  told  me,  the 
plot  was  hatched  by  a  group  of  secretly  organized  persons  and 
in  patriotic  Bosnio-Herzegovinian  student  circles  in  Belgrade. 
M.  Pashitch  and  the  rest  of  us  said,  and  Stojan  (Minister  of  the 
Interior)  agreed,  that  he  should  issue  instruction  to  the  frontier 
authorities  on  the  Drina  to  deny  a  crossing  to  the  youths  who 
had  already  set  out  from  Belgrade  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
frontier  '  authorities '  themselves  belonged  to  the  organization, 
and  did  not  carry  out  Stojan 's  instructions,  but  reported  to  him, 
and  he  afterwards  reported  to  us — that  the  order  had  reached 
them  too  late,  for  the  young  men  had  already  gotten  across. 
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1  i  Thus  the  endeavor  of  the  Government  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot  failed,  as  also  did  the  endeavor  made  on  his  own 
initiative  by  our  minister  in  Vienna,  M.  Jocan  Jovanovitch  in 
an  interview  with  the  Minister  Bilinski,  to  dissuade  from  the 
fatal  journey,  the  Archduke  ...  On  the  afternoon  of  Vidov 
Dan  I  was  in  my  house  on  the  Senjak.  About  five  o'clock  an 
official  telephoned  me  from  the  Press  Bureau  and  told  me  what 
had  happened  at  noon  at  Sarajevo.  Even  though  /  knew  what 
had  been  prepared  there,  nevertheless  I  felt,  as  I  held  the  re- 
ceiver, as  though  someone  had  dealt  me  an  unexpected  blow  . . . ' ' 

This  statement  was  so  startling  it  demanded  an  affirmation  or 
denial  by  M.  Pashitch  himself.  Any  such  statement  was  long  in 
forthcoming,  but  finally  on  April  25,  1926,  it  arrived.  Pashitch 
said,  "Foreign  correspondents  had  asked  him  whether  he  had 
known  that  the  Austrian  heir  to  the  throne  would  be  murdered. 
He  repudiated  the  idea.  He  had  begged  M.  Jovanovitch  to  con- 
tradict it  because  it  was  not  true  that  he  (Pashitch)  had  said 
this  in  a  Cabinet  Meeting  .  .  .  M.  Pashitch  had  waited  for  M. 
Jovanovitch 's  denial.  M.  Jovanitch  had  delayed  to  make  one, 
and  had  not  made  one  .  .  .  M.  Pashitch  repeated  and  main- 
tained that  he  had  not  said  what  M.  Jovanovitch  ascribed  to 
him.,, 

Seton- Watson  makes  much  of  this  reply,  but  Sidney  Fay's 
argument  is  more  convincing,  "Many  Serb  newspapers  pro- 
claimed at  once  that  at  last  M.  Pashitch  had  spoken  out  and 
denied  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  on  examining  his  carefully 
phrased  statement  it  appeared  he  denied  a  charge  that  had  not 
been  made.  He  denied  that  he  had  given  the  information  about 
the  assassins  at  a  Cabinet  Meeting,  which  M.  Jovanovitch  never 
asserted,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  and  as  M.  Jovanovitch 
had  indicated  in  one  of  his  articles  in  1925,  the  truth  of  his 
assertion  that  M.  Pashitch  knew  of  the  plot  before-hand  is  indi- 
cated among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  an  order  was  actually 
given  to  stop  the  assassins  from  crossing  from  Belgrade  into 
Bosnia,  but  this  order  was  not  carried  out  because  the  Serbian 
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frontier  guards  belonged  to  the  " Black  Hand"  organization, 
and  did  not  obey  the  order.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  diary  and 
papers  of  the  frontier  guard,  Todorovitch,  which  the  Austrians 
captured  during  the  war.  One  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  M.  Ljuba 
Jovanovitch 's  revelations  of  1924.  Mr.  Seton-Watson's  argu- 
ment that  they  were  written  in  a  "careless,  naive,  reminiscent 
vein,"  is  really  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  genuineness.  .  .  . 
Until  M.  Jovanovitch  's  revelations  are  definitely  proved  to  be 
untrue,  impartial  historians  will  conclude  that  M.  Pashitch  and 
members  of  the  Serbian  Government  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  murder  plot. 

Schmitt  also  discounts  Seton-Watson's  reasoning  and  Henry 
Cooke  and  Edith  P.  Stickney  say,  "  Jovanovitch 's  revelation  of 
the  criminal  negligence  of  the  Serbian  Government,  though  vio- 
lently discussed  in  the  'Serbian  Press,'  has  not  so  far  been 
officially  denied  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Serbian  documents  is 
generally  accepted  as  accurate.' ' 

Before  arriving  at  a  hasty  conclusion  regarding  Serbia's 
complicity,  however,  the  words  of  Schmitt  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  "It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  remark  that,  how- 
ever exact  the  knowledge  of  the  Serbian  Government  may  have 
been,  it  is  not  suggested  by  any  of  the  evidence  that  the  govern- 
ment approved  of  the  plot  or  assisted  in  its  preparation." 

Yet  since  the  Serbian  Government  apparently  knew  of  the 
plot,  the  least  it  could  do,  and  what  it  was  bound  in  common 
decency  to  do,  was  to  warn  Austria.  There  is  little  to  bear  out 
any  statement  that  Austria  was  warned.  True,  Austria  was 
warned  unofficially  by  the  Serbian  Minister  that  Sarajevo  might 
be  a  dangerous  place  for  the  Archduke,  but  it  was  a  half-hearted 
warning.  The  exact  words  of  Jovan  Jovanovitch,  Serbian  Min- 
ister at  Vienna,  to  Bilinski,  the  Austrian  minister  for  Bosnian 
affairs,  was :  "Among  the  Serb  youths  there  may  be  one  who  will 
put  a  live  cartridge  in  his  rifle  or  revolver  instead  of  a  blank 
one.    He  may  fire  it  and  the  bullet  may  strike  the  Commander. 
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It  would  therefore  be  well  and  wise  for  the  Archduke  not  to  go 
to  Sarajevo;  the  maneuvers  should  not  be  held  on  Vidov  Dan 
and  should  not  be  held  in  Bosnia. ' ' 

As  to  such  words  being  a  warning,  Fay  says,  "  A  warning  was 
given  in  such  general  terms  it  would  not  indicate  an  assassina- 
tion by  civilian  conspirators  was  under  way.  It  referred  only 
to  possible  danger  of  disloyalty  among  the  troops.  It  is  there- 
fore little  wonder  that  Bilinski  paid  so  little  attention  to  it. 
Nor  does  it  in  any  way  relieve  the  Serbian  Government  of  the 
guilt  of  withholding  information  concerning  a  plot  to  commit 
murder,  connived  at  by  its  own  officers — a  crime  known  in  pri- 
vate life  as  '  compounding  a  felony  V 

Moreover,  this  warning,  whatever  its  value,  was  not  prompted 
by  the  Serbian  Government,  but  was  given  by  the  Serbian  Min- 
ister in  Vienna  on  his  own  initiative.  Even  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment in  its  Blue  Book  did  not  claim  to  have  warned  Vienna  that 
any  plot  was  on  foot  against  the  heir  presumptive. 

Since  we  know  with  practical  certainty  that  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment had  knowledge  beforehand  of  the  conspiracy  and  yet 
did  not  warn  Austria,  we  see  it  in  a  very  compromising  attitude, 
to  say  the  least. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  measures  Austria  herself  took 
to  protect  the  life  of  the  Archduke,  and  the  seeming  negligence 
on  her  part  in  this  respect  has  given  rise  to  many  fanciful  tales 
that  Vienna  actually  plotted  the  assassination  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Not  one  whit  of  evidence  supports  any  of  these  stories, 
however,  and  authorities  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  in- 
criminating to  Austria  as  to  the  protection  of  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  show  any  complicity  on  the  part 
of  Austria  herself,  the  measures  taken  to  protect  the  Archduke 
were  very  poor.  Only  a  comparative  handful  of  soldiers  and 
secret  service  men  were  sent  to  Sarajevo  for  his  body-guard. 
Perhaps  Francis  Ferdinand,  being  personally  very  brave,  would 
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not  permit  the  appearance  of  thousands  of  soldiers  to  reflect  on 
his  personal  courage.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment must  be  charged  with  extreme  carelessness  in  not  provid- 
ing more  adequate  protection  for  the  Archduke. 

Such  are  the  major  important  facts  concerning  the  Sarajevo 
conspiracy.  The  author  has  tried  to  present  them  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner,  letting  the  reader  decide  for  himself  from 
the  evidence.  All  of  the  facts  may  never  be  known,  because  the 
Serbian  archives  have  never  been  opened  to  the  public  as  have 
those  of  Germany,  England,  and  Russia,  and  also  because  a  re- 
liable report  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  Saloniki  has 
never  been  found.  Sometime  in  the  future,  probably,  all  of  the 
truths  about  the  Sarajevo  conspiracy  will  come  to  light,  and 
when  this  happens  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  which  nation 
was  most  responsible  for  the  World  War. 
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SUNSET 

Emma  Elizabeth  Koennau,  U.  C.  2 

iss  Nokmast,  are  yon  awake  now?    Oh — I  see  yon  are! 
I  came  to  say  that  Doctor  Tracy  was  here  while  yon 
were  asleep.     I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  that  he 
said  he  might  take  yonr  bandage  off  in  just  a  few  days  now." 

The  quiet  figure  made  no  response,  but  Miss  Combs  went  on 
gallantly,  "It  won't  be  long  now  until  you'll  be  able  to  see  all 
the  colors  again.  Everything  is  color!  You'll  like  the  red  and 
yellow  leaves — and  right  here  from  our  own  window  I  can 
always  see  the  sunsets." 

"Yes  I  know,  Miss  Combs.  You've  told  me  before.  But  I'm 
afraid — afraid  that — oh,  what  if  I  can  never  see  them  again! 
What  if  I  can  never  see  anything  again !  There 's  my  work  too. 
Nobody  knows  how  to  go  on  with  it!  They  don't  know  what 
I'd  planned.  I  don't  even  know  myself.  It  was  just  an  experi- 
ment. ' ' 

"And  it  was  turning  out  the  way  you  wanted  it  to,  wasn't  it? 
You  remember  what  the  paper  said." 

"The  paper?  Yes.  But  all  they  wanted  was  a  good  sob  story 
and  I  didn't  want  the  public  to  know  anything  until  it  was 
really  finished.  It  was  almost  done,  though.  You  would  have 
liked  that  pale-blue  with  its  violet  sheen,  Miss  Combs!" 

Miss  Combs  encouraged  her  patient  to  talk.  For  several 
weeks  now  she  had  spoken  very  little.  Always  she  lay  very 
still,  except  now  and  then  when  a  faint  sound,  half  like  a  sob 
and  half  like  a  sigh,  escaped  her  lips.  Miss  Combs  and  the  doc- 
tors knew  that  at  those  times  Miss  Nadine  Norman  envisioned 
her  career  as  a  dye  chemist  shattered,  even  as  the  thin  glass 
tube  that  held  her  precious  pigment  had  been  shattered  by  the 
explosion  that  sent  her  here. 
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All  the  doctors  shook  their  heads  when  the  young  chemist's 
limp  body  was  first  brought  into  their  white  domain.  They 
were  only  doctors!  Nothing  less  than  miracles  could  rebuild 
this  unconscious  form  to  vibrant  life  again.  But  they  were  doc- 
tors; their  duty  was  to  save.  Doctor  Tracy  and  Doctor  Lewis 
took  their  places  beside  the  still  figure. 

Shattered  glass  imbedded  in  the  patient's  face  and  arms  glit- 
tered like  cold  death.  Seared  flesh  fell  from  the  beautiful  fea- 
tures in  tiny  flakes  as  they  probed  for  the  broken  crystals.  Each 
piece  of  glass  grated  against  the  steel  instruments  with  a 
harsh,  lifeless  sound. 

Several  times  they  feared  Miss  Norman's  body  was  lifeless, 
but  each  time  she  gasped  and  then  breathed  steadily  again.  Only 
the  girl's  strong  determination  and  cheery  mood  had  led  her 
from  the  shadows  to  this  day. 

Nadine  Norman  wasn't  just  the  quitting  kind.  For  a  long 
time  she  managed  to  remain  in  that  usual  cheery  mood;  but 
this  patient  "knew"  the  seething  acids  and  the  ever-burning 
nitrates  that  had  hurled  themselves  into  her  face.  That  knowl- 
edge made  her  fear  when  others  might  have  only  hoped.  Now 
the  days  and  months  had  dragged  black,  weary  shapes  before 
her  until  life  itself  was  just  an  endless  black  ribbon.  She  fought 
on,  though,  or  tried  to  fight.  But  the  still  blackness  that  walled 
Miss  Norman  in,  had  slowly  eaten  up  her  courageous  spirit  even 
as  the  doctors  knew  the  acids  and  nitrates  had  slowly  devoured 
young  beauty  to  a  scarred  mask  of  its  former  self. 

Yes,  today  Miss  Norman  talked  more  than  she  had  for  many 
weeks. 

"I  know  everyone  would  have  liked  that  color.  It  was  so 
new,  and  different.    Oh,  I  do  so  want  to  see  it  again!" 

"You  know  Doctor  Tracy  has  always  said  you  will,"  lied  Miss 
Combs,  for  she  knew  the  doctors  feared  that  Miss  Nadine  Nor- 
man's future  life  would  be  a  scarred,  dull  blackness.  "She  may 
be  able  to  see — for  a  time,"  Tracy  had  said,  "but  permanent 
restoration?    Well — we're  only  doctors." 
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"That's  what  they've  always  said,  I  know — but  sometimes  I 
wonder  if  they  really  mean  it.  And  sometimes,  when  I  hope  so 
hard  that  I  may  see  it  all  again,  I  wonder  if  I  really  want  to. 
Soars!    I  hate  scars,  Miss  Combs,  and  if  my  face — ." 

1 l  You  are  still  the  only  one  who  knows  just  how  to  make  that 
color.    You'll  be  able  to  go  right  on  where  you  left  off." 

"Yes,  and  sometimes  I  dream  of  that,  but  last  night  I 
dreamed  something  so  horrible  that  it  almost  makes  me  wish  I 
might  never  see  the  stuff  again !" 

"Do  you  think  it  would  take  you  long  to  re-discover  that  blue 
color  ?" 

"No.  But  last  night  I  saw  it  as  a  huge  cloud  that  swept 
groups  of  happy  people  into  inky  blackness,  and  when  they 
came  out  again — Scars!  Scars,  Miss  Combs;  and  everywhere 
they  went,  the  others  stared  at  them  and  then  turned  quickly 
away  because  they  were  such  hideous  sights !  Staring !  Always 
someone  staring !" 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  read  to  you  Miss  Norman ?" 
"Yes,  but  some  other  time,  please;  not  right  now.  I'd  see  all 
the  people  as  blind,  scarred  victims  of  their  own  ambitions.  Like 
myself,  Miss  Combs.  That's  why  I've  begun  to  think  I  might 
prefer  never  to  see  again.  Just  think  of  looking  in  a  mirror — 
every  time  you'd  see  countless  livid  scars  leering  at  you.  On 
your  own  face !  You  couldn't  get  away  from  them !  And  there 'd 
always  be  that  pitying  mob  to  stare  at  you,  and  thank  their 
lucky  stars  that  their  ambitions  had  never  made  such  a  sight  of 
them!" 

Nadine  Norman  heard  Miss  Combs'  voice  speaking.  She  was 
saying  that  Doctor  Tracy  was  going  to  fulfill  his  promise  today, 
was  going  to  take  the  bandage  off  her  eyes.  Nadine  didn't 
answer.  She  thought  only  of  the  miles  and  miles  of  black  rib- 
bon that  had  come  from  nowhere,  gone  to  nowhere,  since  she 
had  first  heard  that  promise.     Thought  too  of  the  countless 
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scarred  youths  who  had  haunted  the  past  few  days,  and  won- 
dered, uAmI  glad?" 

Fear  and  fancies  carried  her  along  that  black  ribbon  until  she 
heard  the  door  open,  very  quietly. 

"Is  Miss  Norman  awake,  Miss  Combs V9 

"Yes  I  am,  Doctor  Tracy,"  answered  a  voice  of  forced  cheer. 

1 '  Then  I  thought  we  might  let  you  see  the  sunset  this  evening. 
It  should  be  to  your  liking.  It's  blue.  Or  maybe  you'd  call  it 
purple.  No,  I  guess  it's  blue.  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  very 
much  about  colors.    I'll  let  you  look  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"I'll  tell  you  the  minute  I  see  it.  I've  been  thinking  of  colors 
so  much  lately  that  it  really  seems  as  if  I've  been  seeing  them 
all  of  the  time.    I  do  hope  this  isn't  an  ordinary  sunset." 

"It's  the  most  gorgeous  I've  seen  for  a  long  time,  young  lady. 
That  blue  is  exceedingly  odd  and  beautiful,  and  there  are  just 
enough  other  colors  to  make  it  interesting." 

"  I  'm  glad !  You  know,  I  first  got  my  idea  for  this  new  color 
from  a  sunset.  A  sunset  last  fall.  It's  been  an  awful  long  time, 
and  sometimes  I  've  been  afraid  that  I  might  not  get  to  see  any- 
thing again,  but  now  I  know  I  will!  Everything  couldn't  be  as 
bad  as  it  seemed  it  was  going  to  be." 

The  surgeon  glanced  down  at  the  face,  still  lost  in  bandages, 
but  he  said:  "Certainly  not." 

"Well,  here's  the  beginning  of  a  happy  end,  Miss  Norman! 
Move  your  head  just  a  little,  to  the  right,  and  we'll  take  this 
nose  bandage  off  first." 

"Oh  you're  terribly  slow,  Doctor!  That  sunset  will  be  gone 
by  the  time  you  get  all  those  bandages  off." 

"Don't  rush  me,  please!  There's  plenty  of  sunset  even  for 
you !    Now  turn  this  way. ' ' 

"You've  really  sure  it's  blue!" 

"Quite.  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me,  too.  Now  then,  just  a 
minute.  Close  your  eyes.  Turn  this  way  just  a  little.  That's 
fine.    Open  your  eyes,  slowly." 
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Miss  Combs  held  her  breath.  The  doctor  stood  inertly,  and 
appeared  horribly  afraid  of  something.  Nadine  Norman  opened 
two  blue  eyes  and  blinked  them  twice. 

' i  Oh,  I  can  see !    I  can  see  both  of  you !    And  those  roses ! ' ' 

Nadine  moved  her  eye-lids  slowly  up  and  down  again,  then 
turned  her  head  toward  the  west. 

"But  the  sunset?  It's  fading  already.  I  should  have  looked 
sooner.  It  is  almost  like  my  blue,  though.  It's — oh,  it's  chang- 
ing!   Is  it  getting  paler,  or  darker?    I  can't  tell — ." 

She  peered  intently,  as  someone  peers  through  darkness  in 
search  of  light,  then  sank  slowly  to  her  pillows. 

As  Doctor  Tracy  vanished,  silently,  he  heard  only  a  faint 
sound — half  a  sob  and  half  a  sigh.  But  Miss  Combs  heard 
Nadine  Norman  murmur,  ' '  I  did  see  again. ' ' 


Sonnet 

A  whispering  wind  and  a  careless  nodding  tree 
Taught  me  to  smile.    The  wind  one  day  sighed  past 
Me  slowly,  murmuring  that  now  at  last 
I  must  look  on  and  all  the  beauty  see 
Of  nature  bowing  in  complacency. 
And  then  I  saw  the  awful  thing — a  vast 
Tall  oak  bow  low  to  an  empty  sounding  blast. 
Just  so  I  smile,  for  I  would  sorrow  flee. 

But  even  while  I  smile,  must  I  regret 
All  that  I  lost  in  bowing  thus.     For  I 
May  never  dream  again  of  hopeless  joys, 
No  longer  may  at  my  own  frailty  fret. 
Forget  I  must  the  weakling's  sorrowed  cry 
If  I  would  smile  at  fitful  windy  noise. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Langley 
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Stanley  Sackin,  Med.  2 

n  the  early  history  of  the  colonies  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art  was  chiefly  in  care  of  the  clergy.  For  several  years  pre- 
vious to  their  leaving  England  and  anticipating  the  loss  of 
their  situations  as  clergymen,  many  of  them  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  medicine.  Thus  for  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colonies  the  practice  of  medicine  was,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, united  with  the  ordinary  parochial  duties  of  the  minis- 
ters who  were  thus  enabled  in  a  double  capacity  to  administer 
spiritual  consolation  and  at  the  same  time  medical  care.  Many 
of  these  clergymen  were  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  were  the  authors  of  the  earlier  medical  papers 
printed  in  America. 

Some  of  the  New  World  settlements,  Jamestown,  Plymouth 
Colony,  and  New  Netherlands  attracted  a  number  of  European 
physicians,  some  of  whom  were  active  agents  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  legitimate  medicine  in  the  colonies.  Most  of  these 
men  were  persons  of  education  and  some  means,  who  migrated 
with  their  associates  to  settle  new  lands  and  improve  their  own 
fortunes.  To  the  latter  purpose  it  would  appear  that  they  gave 
themselves  assiduously  and  quite  successfully.  No  doubt  the 
function  of  physician  to  sick  and  suffering  was  also  maintained. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlements  there  were  many 
" Doctors' '  who  took  part  in  public  affairs  and  in  land  specula- 
tions. As  with  the  clergy  who  supplemented  their  limited  reve- 
nues by  practicing  medicine,  so  too  the  doctors  gave  attention 
as  opportunities  offered  to  trade,  farming  and  other  remunera- 
tive pursuits.  Various  opinions  of  these  physicians  are  found 
in  the  literature  of  the  time.  Dr.  Douglas,  who  settled  as  a 
physician  in  Boston  in  1718,  in  his  Settlement  of  North  America 
remarks  about  the  medical  practice  in  the  colonies:  "In  our 
plantations  a  practitioner,  bold,  rash,  impudent,  a  liar  basely 
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low  and  uneducated,  has  much  the  advantage  of  an  honest, 
cautious  gentleman.  In  general  the  physical  practice  in  our 
colonies  is  so  perniciously  bad  that  excepting  in  surgery  and 
some  acute  cases  it  is  better  to  let  nature  take  her  course  than 
trust  to  the  honesty  and  sagacity  of  the  practitioner.  Our 
American  practitioners  are  so  rash  and  officious  that  the  saying 
of  Aprocypha  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  them,  '  He  that 
sinneth  before  his  Maker  let  him  fall  unto  the  hands  of  the 
physician \"  This  report  is  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated,  for 
Garrison  tells  us  that  the  medical  profession  of  the  period  was 
held  in  high  regard  by  the  public  and  that  there  are  no  records 
of  the  strolling  lithotomists,  cataract  gougers  or  other  quacks ; 
that  the  names  of  no  New  England  physicians  are  linked  with 
the  scandal  of  Salem  witchcraft  and  that  there  are  records  of 
physicians  who  gave  service  to  the  poor  for  a  remittance  of 
taxes. 

Two  features  of  American  medicine  during  the  colonial  period 
are  worthy  of  note. 

First,  the  disappearance  of  the  medieval  antagonism  between 
the  physician  and  surgeon.  The  backwoods  doctor  was  likely 
to  be  called  upon  in  any  emergency.  Thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, he  soon  learned  to  enlarge  upon  such  natural  skill  as 
he  had  in  bone-setting,  treatment  of  arrow  and  gunshot  wounds, 
reducing  hernias,  and  the  like ;  and  so  he  became  a  bit  of  a  sur- 
geon. From  this  period  American  medicine  acquired  that  emi- 
nently practical  tendency  which  has  been  its  chief  attainment 
and  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

The  second  feature  of  American  medicine  is  found  in  the 
actual  instruction  of  youths  under  the  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship. Few  medical  men  of  the  early  period  were  trained  in 
Europe.  The  profession  was  largely  composed  of  those  who 
without  a  liberal  education  lived  a  year  or  two  "in  any  quality 
with  a  practitioner  of  any  sort, ' '  read  the  few  books  of  medicine 
which  came  within  their  reach  and  then,  assuming  the  title 
"  Doctor/ '  offered  themselves  to  the  people  as  competent  to 
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cure  disease.  They  relied  much  upon  the  use  of  herbs  and  roots. 
Books  which  treated  of  the  virtues  of  plants  were  much  studied. 

In  the  Old  World  it  had  been  the  practice  for  centuries  for 
the  medical  student  to  be  apprenticed  to  his  preceptor  for  a 
term  of  years.  This  system  had  been  transported  to  the  New 
World,  and  the  student  served  both  as  servant  and  disciple  to 
his  master.  The  practical  effect  of  this  system  upon  their 
future  lives  is  manifested  in  the  frequent  marriages  of  the  stu- 
dents with  the  daughters  of  their  instructors.  1 1  More  fortunate 
than  the  apprentices  of  Scripture  record  they  received  their 
Rachels  when  the  ' days'  of  their  service  were  fulfilled.' '  In 
this  early  period  preliminary  study  was  not  necessary  to  assume 
an  apprenticeship.  Later  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  were 
added  as  requirements  before  one  could  acquire  an  apprentice- 
ship. 

This  apprenticeship  system  was  by  no  means  universal.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  number  of  physicians 
acquired  reputations  as  instructors  whose  offices  were  resorted 
to  in  considerable  numbers  by  students  of  medicine.  Here  they 
read  such  works  as  the  library  of  their  preceptor  had  to  offer, 
compounded  medicines  for  use  in  the  current  demands  of  his 
practice,  and  received  such  instruction  as  might  be  offered  by 
his  familiar  intercourse  with  them  and  by  occasional  visits  to 
his  patients.  These  visits  offered  abundant  opportunities  for 
blood-letting  and  tooth-drawing. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  on  individual  subjects  delivered  in 
America  is  believed  to  be  a  course  of  Anatomy  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  a  Scotch  physician.  The  first  attempt  to  impart  in- 
struction by  dissection  was  made  in  New  York  in  1750  by  Drs. 
Bard  and  Middleton.  They  obtained  the  cadaver  of  an  executed 
criminal  and  used  it  in  teaching  anatomy  to  a  class  of  young 
men. 

It  will  doubtlessly  be  deemed  an  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  in  a  retrospect  of  the  early  history  of  our  country  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  a  single  effort  was 
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made  either  by  public  authority  or  by  individuals  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  for  education  of  physicians.  But  the 
same  may  be  said  of  medicine  even  in  Europe.  Medical  educa- 
tion had  long  continued  at  a  low  ebb  until  the  era  of  its  revival 
in  1719,  when  by  the  splendid  talents  of  Dr.  Munro  the  cele- 
brated medical  school  of  Edinburgh  was  established. 

The  foundations  for  a  regular  school  of  medicine  were  laid 
in  Philadelphia  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shippen  in  1762.  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  while  pursu- 
ing their  studies  abroad,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
medical  school  in  their  home  city.  The  former  returned  one 
year  before  his  associate  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
work  of  systematic  instruction.  The  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  founded  in  1759,  elected  Dr.  Morgan  "  Professor 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic' '  in  May,  1765.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  same  year  Dr.  Shippen  was  elected  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery.  A  medical  school  was  thus  engrafted 
upon  the  college. 

Other  schools  were  established  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  early  history  of  the  medical  schools  in  New  York  reveals  a 
state  of  discord  and  rivalry  among  members  of  the  profession. 
This  was  intensified  by  the  state  of  political  parties  at  the  time. 
Added  to  all  this,  municipal  authorities  gave  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  schools,  either  by  appropriation  of  funds  or  by 
granting  facilities  for  anatomical  studies. 

The  first  settlers,  being  exposed  to  extreme  hardship  and 
famine,  were  frequently  afflicted  with  alarming  and  fatal  dis- 
eases which  at  some  periods  threatened  almost  a  total  extinction 
of  the  population.  There  are  records  of  innumerable  epidemics 
of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  diphtheria,  dysen- 
tery, cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  yellow  fever.  Smallpox  was 
by  far  the  most  vicious  disease  and  caused  great  concern 
among  the  colonists.  The  communication  of  smallpox  by  in- 
ii ovulation  was  introduced  in  Boston  in  1721  under  the  influence 
and  patronage  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  the  celebrated  divine.  The 
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novelty  of  the  subject  and  the  strong  prejudices  then  existing 
occasioned  much  public  agitation  and  soon  involved  both  clergy- 
men and  physicians  in  a  spirited  controversy  relative  to  the 
propriety  of  thus  experimenting  with  the  lives  and  health  of 
their  fellow  men.  The  clergy  of  Massachusetts  were  for  the 
most  part  zealous  supporters ;  some  of  the  medical  faculty  were 
violently  opposed  to  innoculation.  Dr.  Boylston,  a  man  of  lib- 
eral views  and  great  literary  attainments,  having  obtained  in- 
formation from  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
concerning  successful  practice  of  innoculation  in  Turkey  in 
1713,  and  being  warmly  supported  by  Dr.  Mather,  resolved  to 
surmount  every  obstacle  even  at  the  risk  of  popularity  and  life. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  he  was  often  pelted  with  stones  and  the 
windows  of  his  home  were  broken  by  mobs.  He  selected  as  the 
subjects  of  his  first  experiments  three  of  his  own  household,  an 
only  son  and  two  servants.  In  these  cases  he  was  completely 
successful,  and  his  success  had  the  happy  result  of  confirming 
his  own  mind  and  of  quieting  the  fears  of  others.  During  the 
years  1771-1772  he  innoculated  247  persons.  Of  these  only  six 
died,  while  of  5,479  persons  who  in  the  same  period  actually 
contracted  the  disease,  844  died.  Dr.  Boyleston  published  a 
historical  account  of  the  innoculation  for  smallpox  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  honored  by  membership  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  lived  to  see  the  extensive  and  important  effects  of  his 
perseverence  in  professional  duty. 

The  writings  on  smallpox  by  Dr.  Boylston  were  not  the  only 
medical  writings  of  the  colonies.  The  first  contribution  to 
medical  literature  seems  to  be  a  paper  published  in  1677  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Thatcher,  a  clergyman  and  physician,  the  title  of  which 
is  "Brief  Rule  to  Guard  the  Common  People  of  New  England 
how  to  order  themselves  and  theirs  in  smallpox  and  measles.' ' 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  work  "Good  Management  Under 
the  Distemper  of  Measles,' '  which  was  also  published  by  a 
clergyman-physician.  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Douglas,  Cotton 
Mather,  Dr.  Boylston  and  Benjamin  Franklin  contributed  much 
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to  the  literature  of  American  medicine.  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Boyleston;  but  later,  after  the  loss  of 
his  own  child,  he  changed  his  views  and  became  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  innoculation  for  smallpox. 

Midwifery  as  an  art  and  science  received  no  attention  from  the 
people  or  from  medical  men  in  either  Europe  or  the  colonies  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  practice 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  women  who  were  usually  con- 
ceited in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  First  instruction  in 
this  branch  of  medicine  was  given  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1726,  and  the  first  record  of  a  man  midwife  in  the 
colonies  is  a  notice,  July  22,  1735,  of  a  death  of  a  physician  in 
New  Jersey  which  read:  "Last  night,  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
to  the  most  universal  regret  and  sorrow  of  this  city,  Mr.  John 
Duprey,  M.D.  and  man  midwife,  in  which  lost  character  it  may 
truly  be  said  as  David  said  of  Goliath's  sword,  ' There  is  none 
like  him'."  A  notice  in  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  of  Val- 
entine's Manual  records  that  before  the  revolution  Dr.  Atwood 
was  the  first  doctor  who  had  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  himself 
a  man  midwife.  It  was  deemed  a  scandal  to  some  delicate  ears 
and  Mrs.  Grany  Brown,  with  her  fees  of  two  and  three  dollars, 
was  still  the  choice  of  all  who  thought  women  should  be  modest. 
These  notices  indicate  that  at  this  period  an  inroad  was  being 
made  upon  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  people. 

Dr.  William  Shippen  of  Philadelphia,  trained  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  instructor  in  obstetrics  in  the 
Colonies.  He  also  provided  convenient  lodgings  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  a  few  poor  women.  This  was  practically  a  school  or 
hospital  for  lying-in  women.  Shippen,  by  his  intelligent  and 
persistent  measures,  was  successful  in  elevating  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery and  demonstrating  its  importance  in  its  scientific  relax 
tions  to  medicine.  Its  study  was  associated  with  the  chair  of 
anatomy.  It  continued  in  this  relation  until  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  it  was  instituted  as  a  separate  department 
at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Medicine. 
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The  doerines  which  in  the  earliest  settlements  governed  medi- 
cal practice  were  those  taught  by  Sydenham.  These  gave  place 
to  the  advanced  principles  and  maxims  of  the  distinguished 
Boerhaave.  He  was  appointed  a  lecturer  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  Leyden  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  By  his 
attainments  and  his  faculty  of  communicating  knowledge  he 
gave  a  reputation  to  the  Leyden  school  enjoyed  by  no  other 
European  school.  He  lived  to  see  his  system  established.  Rush 
says  that  in  1760  ' '  The  system  of  Boerhaave  governed  the  prac- 
tice of  every  physician  in  Philadelphia, ' '  Diseases  were 
ascribed  to  morbid  "  acrimonies ' '  and  other  matters  in  the 
blood.  Great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  critical  days  were  watched  for  in  order  to  observe  the  dis- 
charge of  the  morbid  cause  of  fever  from  the  system.  This 
matter  was  looked  for  chiefly  in  the  urine,  and  glasses  to  retain 
it  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  sick  room. 
To  insure  the  discharge  of  the  morbid  matter  of  fever  through 
the  pores  patients  were  confined  to  their  beds  and  fresh  and 
even  cool  air  was  often  excluded  by  closed  doors  and  curtains. 
Blood  letting  in  such  diseases  as  pleurisy  and  rheumatism,  were 
the  physician's  conventional  resources. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies  the  supply  of  material 
wants  claimed  the  attention  of  the  people.  As  the  population 
increased  and  the  land  was  subdued,  progress  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  fostered  advancement  in  knowledge.  Many  of  the 
young  men  in  quest  of  a  medical  education  sought  the  advan- 
tages of  European  institutions  of  learning.  These  well-trained 
physicians  were  attracted  to  the  larger  cities.  In  the  country  at 
large,  sparsely  settled  and  without  the  opportunity  for  culture, 
the  physician's  calling  was  a  trade,  and  those  who  pursued  it 
were  comparatively  rude  and  unpolished.  A  positive  advance 
in  medicine  in  the  Colonies  can  be  dated  from  the  French  and 
English  wars  (1758-1766).  Physicians  who  were  commissioned 
as  surgeons  during  this  war,  being  brought  in  association  with 
the  British  officers,  were  led  to  realize  their  inferiority  and  were 
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stimulated  to  improve  their  opportunities  of  practice  by  inter- 
course with  their  more  cultured  associates.  The  low  state  of 
medicine  and  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  op- 
posed its  advancement  were  noted ;  all  this  led  to  the  project  of 
founding  the  first  state  medical  society — the  Medical  Society 
of  New  Jersey.  This  was  a  voluntary  organization  of  the  prin- 
ciple practitioners  of  the  time  and  at  first  was  free  of  legislative 
influence.  It  was  followed  by  other  organizations  of  like  char- 
acter throughout  the  Colonies. 

The  Colonial  period  was  a  period  of  tutelage,  struggle  and 
dependence.  The  breaking  away  from  many  of  the  ancient 
prejudices  and  the  enlightenment  of  both  physicians  and  lay- 
men led  to  the  later  remarkable  advances  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine. This  was  truly  a  great  era.  And  with  the  same  pride  that 
we  view  this  period  as  the  birth  of  a  great  nation,  so  too  may  we 
view  it  as  the  birth  of  modern  medicine. 


Your  Hands 

There's  nothing  of  soft  beauty 

In  your  hands; 

Nothing  fragile  or  small. 

Like  weathered  oak  doors 
They  have  held  for  me 
Against  life's  knocking 
And  battering 
Until  all  was  ready  within. 

How  many  times 

I've  laid  my  very  soul — 

Pricked  by  slivers  of  discontent 

In  your  hands — 

So  that  they  bled 

In  soothing  me. 

— Eleanor  Luberger 


THE  BARGAIN 

Tom  Leddy,  U.  C.  Special 

Fok  a  long  time  after  Bob  had  gone  to  work,  Maizie  sat  with 
the  morning  paper.  She  scanned  it  slowly,  painstakingly, 
not  because  she  found  it  informative  or  amusing,  but  rather 
because  reading  it  kept  her  from  starting  the  breakfast  dishes. 
Her  attention  quickened  a  little  as  she  came  upon  a  large  de- 
partment store  advertisement.  She  looked  longingly  at  the  new 
spring  suits,  and  noted  with  interest  that  hose  to  match  were 
offered  in  navy  blue.  Then  she  gasped.  "Lady  Guinevere 
hose,"  the  advertisement  proclaimed,  "three  dozen  for  $2. 89." 

1 '  Gracious ! ' '  exclaimed  Maizie. 

The  dishes  forgotten,  she  hurriedly  arrayed  herself  for  a 
journey  downtown.  With  the  last  touch  of  lipstick,  misgivings 
came.  It  was  simply  too  good  to  be  true.  She  thought  of  call- 
ing Bob.  He  worked  for  the  Tribune,  and  perhaps  he  could 
tell  her  whether  a  mistake  had  been  made.  She  dismissed  the 
idea  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  Three  dozen  for  $2.98,  the  adver- 
tisement had  said,  and  three  dozen  for  $2.98  she  would  have  or 
know  the  reason  why. 

The  girl  behind  the  hosiery  counter  inclined  her  head  solici- 
tously.   ' '  May  I  help  you,  Madame  1 ' '  she  inquired. 

"Yes,"  returned  Maizie.  "I'd  like  to  look  at  those  stockings 
you  have  at  three  dozen  for  two,  ninety-eight. ' ' 

The  girl  smiled  deprecatingly.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "that  was  a 
mistake." 

Maizie  had  planned  exactly  what  she  would  do  at  this  junc- 
ture. Her  eyebrows  arched  in  chill  surprise.  "Really,"  she 
exclaimed.     "The  advertisement  distinctly  said — " 

"Of  course,  but  you  see,  the  newspaper  made  an  error.  It 
was  corrected  in  the  later  editions." 
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Maizie  took  the  clipping  from  her  bag.  "I  know  nothing  of 
all  that,  but  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  advertisement  dis- 
tinctly makes  the  offer." 

The  salesgirl  had  been  glancing  about  like  a  hunted  thing. 
She  found  succor  in  the  person  of  a  pudgy  little  man  a  short 
distance  down  the  aisle.    * '  Mr.  Blotz, ' '  she  called. 

The  manager  beamed  paternally  upon  Maizie.  "Good  morn- 
ing, Madame,"  said  he,  and  in  the  three  words  he  was  able  to 
convey  that  his  whole  day  had  been  cheered  by  her  visit  to  his 
store. 

She  extended  the  clipping.  "I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  some  of  these  stockings  at  the  advertised  price,"  she 
announced. 

Mr.  Blotz  seemed  surprised  and  hurt,  but  he  dismissed  the 
matter  with  a  wave  of  a  jeweled  hand.  "We  are  very  sorry 
that  such  a  mistake  should  be  made,  but  of  course  hose  of  such 
outstanding  quality  could  never  be  sold  at  such  a  price." 

Maizie  was  tapping  the  floor  with  her  toe.  "That  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  lame  way  of  evading  your  obligations, ' '  she  de- 
clared. 

Mr.  Blotz 's  face  became  as  expressionless  as  a  cold  boiled 
egg.  He  was  turning  upon  Maizie  that  unyielding  stare  known 
to  the  salesgirls  as  "Ice  Eye  No.  3."  It  was  but  one  degree 
less  forbidding  than  "Ice  Eye  No.  4"  which  he  reserved  for 
strangers  who  desired  him  to  cash  personal  checks. 

"The  stockings  sell  regular  for  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
pair,"  he  submitted.    "The  price  in  the  ad  is  ridiculous." 

"It  seems  to  me  even  more  ridiculous  that  any  business  con- 
cern should  be  permitted  to  use  such  sharp  practices,"  Maizie 
retorted.     "I  think  that  you  should  be  forced  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  your  offer,  and  I  intend  to  see  if  there  is  not  some 
means  of  compelling  you  to  do  so. ' ' 

Maizie 's  spike  heels  sounded  like  castanets  as  she  betook  her- 
self  Prom  the  store.    Mr.  Blotz  mopped  his  brow. 
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"That's  the   eighth  one,"  he  remarked,  "and  it  ain't  ten 
o'clock  yet.    Is  this  going  to  be  a  swell  day?" 
"Is  it  ever!"  the  saleslady  concurred. 
They  both  were  better  prophets  than  they  knew. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Mr.  Blotz  looked  up  impatiently  as  the 
secretary  came  into  his  office.  He  did  not  relish  being  inter- 
rupted in  the  midst  of  a  crossword  puzzle. 

"There's  a  lady  here  to  buy  stockings — "  the  girl  began. 

"Ease  her  out  the  best  you  can,"  the  manager  interrupted. 
"  I  'm  busy. ' ' 

"But  she  was  here  before,  and  she  says  she's  consulted  her 
lawyer,  and  he  told  her — " 

"Tell  her  I'm  in  conference,"  yelled  Mr.  Blotz.  He  seized 
the  telephone  and  instructed  the  switchboard  operator  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  store's  legal  adviser. 

Judge  Wallace  came  quickly  in  response  to  Mr.  Blotz 's  agon- 
ized plea.  He  entered  the  latter 's  office  with  his  usual  imper- 
turbable manner  and  bent  a  leonine  head  to  the  merchant's  tale. 

"Well,  Sam,"  the  attorney  advised,  "I  don't  think  you  need 
to  worry  over  anything  this  woman  or  her  lawyer  can  do  to  you, 
but  if  you're  trying  to  save  yourself  a  headache  why  don't  you 
pass  the  buck!" 

"Show  me  somebody  to  pass  it  to,"  said  Mr.  Blotz  with 
touching  eagerness. 

' '  You  can  sell  the  stockings  at  the  advertised  price  and  charge 
the  difference  to  the  Tribune." 

"Can  I  do  that?" 

"Courts  have  held  in  a  number  of  cases  that  newspapers  are 
liable  to  their  advertisers  for  losses  incurred  through  mistakes 
such  as  this." 

"But  will  they  pay  off!"  Mr.  Blotz  insisted.  "You  under- 
stand I  don't  want  to  buy  myself  a  lawsuit." 
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"What  do  you  think?  The  newspaper  is  clearly  liable.  Will 
they  pay  at  once,  or  will  they  take  it  to  court  and  pay  later, 
possibly  losing  your  advertising !" 

Mr.  Blotz  was  tempted.  "It's  an  out,"  he  agreed,  "but  I 
kind  of  hate  to  do  it.  Let's  go  down  and  see  how  tough  this 
customer  looks.' ' 

Far  down  the  aisle,  Mr.  Blotz  observed  Maizie  before  the 
hosiery  counter,  truculently  tapping  her  toe.  He  quailed  and 
seized  the  lawyer's  arm.  "I  know  her,"  he  said,  nodding  down 
the  aisle.    "She  gets  the  stockings." 

Maizie  accepted  her  triumph  calmly. 

' '  Sell  her  three  dozen  stockings  for  two  dollars  and  ninety-eight 
cents,"  Mr.  Blotz  directed  the  salesgirl,  moving  his  head  side- 
wise  toward  Maizie. 

"Three  dozen  pairs,  isn't  it!"  Maizie  amended. 

Mr.  Blotz 's  mouth  dropped  open,  and  Judge  Wallace  stepped 
forward.  The  lawyer  examined  the  clipping  from  the  advertise- 
ment.    "Dozen  stockings,"  was  his  verdict. 

Maizie  conceded  the  point.  She  quickly  inventoried  mentally 
the  contents  of  her  purse.    "But  I  want  nine  dozen,"  said  she. 

Mr.  Blotz  looked  appealingly  at  his  lawyer,  and  the  latter  once 
more  examined  the  clipping.  ' '  No  limit  on  quantity  is  mentioned 
here,  Sam." 

"All  right, ' '  said  Mr.  Blotz  weakly.  With  a  last  flash  of  spirit 
he  turned  to  Maizie,  "And  I  hope  to  try  to  exchange  any  of  them 
that  run, ' '  said  he. 

Maizie  repaired  to  a  tearoom  to  gloat  over  her  spoils  while  she 
consumed  a  shrimp  salad  and  a  goup  sundae.  She  was  aroused 
by  a  voice  greeting  her  and  looked  up  to  see  Alice  Meade,  one  of 
the  girls  of  her  bridge  club. 

"Oh,  Alice,"  she  said,  "the  Continental  Store  has  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  in  stockings." 
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"I  saw  their  advertisement,"  the  other  replied,  "but  I  just 
thought  it  was  some  mistake. ' ' 

"Well,  I  bought  four  and  a  half  dozen  pairs  for  eight  dollars 
and  sixty-seven  cents." 

"No!"  cried  Alice. 

"I  did!"  Maizie  suddenly  saw  a  way  to  repay  Mr.  Blotz  for 
his  snootiness  at  their  last  encounter.  "Why  don't  you  go  right 
over  and  get  some?" 

"I  certainly  shall,"  said  Alice. 

When  Alice  had  gone  Maizie  perceived  that  she  had  a  two-fold 
duty  to  perform.  She  owed  it  to  her  friends  to  inform  them  of 
her  good  fortune,  and  she  owed  it  to  Mr.  Blotz  to  sell  as  many 
stockings  for  him  as  possible. 

After  a  busy  afternoon  of  telephoning  to  members  of  her 
bridge  club  and  to  every  other  friend  and  acquaintance  she 
could  recall,  she  felt  her  task  had  been  well  done.  As  a  last 
gesture  she  returned  to  the  store,  struggled  through  the  militant 
throng  about  the  hosiery  counter  and  purchased  three  more 
dozen  stockings  out  of  the  grocery  money. 

Bob  was  late  in  returning  home  that  evening.  When  he  came, 
there  was  something  in  his  bearing  that  caused  Maizie  to  delay 
telling  him  of  her  good  fortune. 

Bob  dropped  into  his  chair  and  lighted  his  pipe.  "Honey," 
said  he,  "I  have  some  bad  news.    I  got  fired  today." 

' '  Mercy !    What  will  we  do,  dear  1 ' ' 

"Oh,  we'll  get  by,  all  right.  I  went  over  to  the  Courier,  and 
they  took  me  on  for  part-time  work,  but  it  will  be  a  couple  of 
years  before  I'm  making  as  much  as  I  was  at  the  Trib."  He 
crossed  the  room  and  patted  his  wife's  shoulder.  "Tough  luck, 
old  girl,  but  it  looks  as  though  we  '11  have  to  forget  that  fur  coat 
you've  wanted." 

This  was  indeed  a  blow,  but  Maizie  remembered  having  read 
somewhere  that  a  wife's  first  duty  is  to  comfort  her  husband 
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before  thinking  of  her  own  misfortunes.  "Tell  me  what  hap- 
pened, dear,"  said  she. 

"Oh,  the  boss  started  bawling  me  out.  I  blew  up  and  told  him 
to  go  boil  his  fat  head,  and  he  fired  me.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
days  when  everything  goes  wrong.  To  begin  with,  there  was  a 
bad  error  in  the  Continental  ad.  It  said  dozen  where  it  should 
have  said  pair." 

"I  noticed  the  ad,"  Maizie  interpolated. 

"Well,  we  ran  a  correction  on  it,  and  it  looked  like  it  was  all 
fixed  up  when  some  froth-mouthed  female  charged  into  the  store 
and  kicked  up  such  a  fuss  they  sold  her  some  stockings  at  the 
advertised  price  to  get  rid  of  her." 

Maizie  opened  and  closed  her  mouth  once  or  twice,  but  offered 
no  audible  comment.    Bob  went  on: 

"After  that  the  deluge.  Women  began  coming  into  the  store 
in  swarms,  each  one  claiming  she  knew  someone  who  had  bought 
stockings  at  the  low  price.  The  Continental  sold  hosiery  by  the 
dozen  all  day,  and  every  dozen  they  put  out  cost  the  Tribune 
exactly  four  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents." 

"Gracious,"  cried  Maizie,  "but  I  think  it  was  mean  of  them 
to  take  their  spite  out  on  you." 

Bob  grinned  ruefully.  "Well,  I  guess  we  can't  blame  them. 
You  see  I  was  the  one  that  read  proof  on  the  cock-eyed  ad. ' ' 


Winter-Bound 

Lilacs  in  the  warm  spring  rain 
Are  tapping  at  my  window  pane. 
Why  is  my  heart  still  winter-bound, 
Remote,  unmoved  by  any  sound, 
Even  by  lilacs  in  the  rain 
Whose  fingers  touch  my  window  pane? 

— Virginia  Gerhard 
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Henry  Peterson,  Arts  3 

(First  Prize,  Jefferson-Mullen  Essay  Contest) 

n  the  era  following  the  Revolution,  a  realization  permeated 
all  groups  of  the  American  people  that,  instead  of  the 
descendants  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  the  sons  of  farm- 
ers, craftsmen,  and  pioneers  were  to  be  the  future  rulers  of  the 
country.  Freedom  was  the  battle  cry  of  democracy  that  rang 
throughout  the  colonies;  freedom  of  religion,  thought,  and 
speech,  freedom  from  tyranny  and  prejudice,  and  in  particular, 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance.  The  faithful  farmer  had 
exhibited  his  patriotism  in  the  war,  but  his  ability  to  govern  a 
country  was  a  quality  still  untried  and  uncertain.  This  patriotic 
individual  must  necessarily  be  raised  to  a  level  on  which  he 
could  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  statesman.  A  thorough  system  of 
public  education  suggested  itself  as  the  first  means  of  teaching 
him  to  protect  his  political  rights  and  institutions  from  inter- 
ference and  corruption. 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  far-sightedness  that  the  cause  of 
education  was  early  promoted  and  championed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  His  other  great  achievements  may  tend  to  force  this 
last  work  into  the  background,  but  he  placed  it  on  a  par  with 
the  writing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  religious  freedom  in  Virginia.  He  desired  that  the 
inscription  "Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia''  be  carved 
on  his  headstone.  He  was  more  than  its  father;  he  was  its 
founder,  architect,  and  most  ardent  supporter. 

His  whole-hearted  interest  in  education  was  probably  founded 
upon  his  earlier  democratic  convictions  and  his  fear  of  a  strong 
centralized  government  which  sometimes  derives  much  of  its 
power  from  the  weaknesses  of  those  governed.  He  experienced 
a  certainty  that  good  government  would  be  the  outcome  of  an 
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elevation  in  the  thought  of  the  newly  liberated  people.  He 
devoted  his  later  years  to  accomplishing  this  end,  and  arduously 
strove  for  the  social,  moral,  and  political  progress  of  his  country 
folk. 

That  Jefferson  derived  many  ideas  from  European  universi- 
ties, that  French  and  English  influence  can  be  noted  in  his 
theories,  is  a  commonplace,  but  with  his  own  sound  and  care- 
fully studied  principles  he  appropriately  modified  these  some- 
times too  radical  influences.  His  shrewd  estimate  of  foreign 
universities,  and  of  the  quality  of  scholarship  that  even  then 
they  attained,  prompted  his  design  to  obtain  a  foreign  faculty 
for  the  new  University  of  Virginia ;  a  wish  that  failed  of  realiza- 
tion only  because  of  the  Virginian  legislature's  refusal  to 
appropriate  sufficient  funds. 

His  principles  are  manifested  in  his  education  bill,  in  his 
advice  to  young  friends,  and  in  the  contents  of  his  own  personal 
library  which  reflected  in  its  collections  his  ideas  as  to  what  the 
well-educated  man  should  read.  His  plan,  which  included  every- 
one, rich  and  poor,  workingman  and  aristocrat,  can  be  summed 
up  in  few  words.  The  first  phase  provided  for  the  erection  of 
public  schools  throughout  the  state.  Folk  who  belonged  to  the 
laboring  class  could  there  receive  elementary  training  before 
going  to  the  various  apprenticeships.  The  so-called  learned 
class,  men  destined  for  political  and  professional  life,  would  be 
advanced  to  the  general  school  or  college  in  which  they  would  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  higher  mathematics  and 
the  sciences.  The  university  remained  for  those  entering  a  pro- 
fession, or  studying  the  advanced  sciences. 

His  energetic  mind  realized  fully  the  value  to  the  student  of 
both  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  he  considered  them 
an  essential  factor  in  the  mental  make-up  of  the  educated  man. 
Then,  as  now,  the  practicality  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  ques- 
tioned, and  in  certain  foreign  universities  a  compulsory  study 
of  both  was  being  gradually  abandoned.  In  eloquent  periods  he 
defended  these  languages  and  the  results  they  inspired,  and 
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expressed  his  belief  that  a  student  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  classics  before  entering  the  fields  of  higher  learning  or 
the  professional  school.  In  his  plans  for  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia he  made  the  provision  that  no  student  should  graduate 
without  a  mastery  of  Latin,  and  that  if  the  student  was  pro- 
ficient in  Greek  the  fact  should  be  mentioned  on  his  diploma. 
In  a  letter  to  Peter  Carr,  Jefferson  wrote,  "For  the  present  I 
advise  you  to  begin  a  course  in  ancient  history,  reading  every- 
thing in  the  original  and  not  in  translation, ' '  thus  antedating  by 
a  century  the  best  views  of  modern  scholarship  which  recom- 
mends practically  the  same  procedure  to  advanced  students. 

He  realized  that  the  classical  languages  were  not  absolutely 
necessary  toward  gaining  a  high  degree  in  the  sciences,  but  in 
keeping  with  the  best  thought  in  the  great  German  Universities, 
he  believed  them  to  be  very  valuable  in  this  field,  in  that  they 
contain  a  basis  for  all  sciences.  He  declared  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  "models  of  pure  taste  in  writing, "  and  that  they  are 
standards  by  which  we  can  measure  our  own  composition  and 
keep  it  free  from  a  poor  and  tainted  style.  For  our  present 
style  and  composition  we  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome. 

With  a  curious  touch,  which  shows  that  this  great  commoner 
had  also  his  artistic  side,  he  mentions  the  "  luxury "  of  reading 
the  classical  authors  in  the  original.  This  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  he  understood  the  aesthetic  pleasure  to  be  derived 
by  ear,  eye,  and  brain  from  reading  the  originals,  a  sensation 
which  stirs  the  imagination  as  does  no  routine  stimulus.  Lastly, 
he  saw  in  the  ancient  classics  valuable  storehouses  of  history, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  ethics.  The  doctor  may  find  in  a 
perusal  of  them  scientific  facts ;  the  lawyer  can  study  a  system 
of  civil  law  as  yet  unsurpassed  in  the  rendition  of  justice;  the 
statesman  learns  lessons  in  history,  ethics,  politics,  and  patriot- 
ism. For  the  merchant  the  languages  have  no  particular  value 
beyond  mental  comfort  and  spiritual  appreciation. 

The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  encouraged  by  this  active 
mind,  who  believed  with  our  modern  philologists  that  a  perfect 
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understanding  of  English  is  impossible  without  this  ancient 
source.  Like  many  other  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  Eng- 
lish has  undergone  many  changes ;  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and 
Italian,  each  in  their  turn  have  influenced  its  growth,  and  en- 
riched its  vocabulary,  but  Anglo-Saxon  remains  the  pure  stem. 

The  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  particularly  French  and 
Spanish,  was  highly  important  to  the  development  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  student.  French  was  not  only  the  language  of 
polite  intercourse  among  nations — witnqss  Gibbon's  original 
purpose  to  compose  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  French — but  contained  many  valuable  collections  of  scientific 
data.  The  statesman  and  lawmaker  of  the  future  must  be  able 
to  speak  Spanish  because  of  the  increasing  friendship  with 
Spanish  speaking  countries  on  our  own  continent.  The  Pan- 
American  building  in  Washington,  D.  C.  is  a  splendid  witness 
today  of  Jefferson's  far-sighted  statesmanship.  The  Italian 
tongue  likewise  contains  many  examples  of  fine  style  aud  com- 
position ;  while  German  is  from  the  same  roots  as  our  own  Eng- 
lish language  and  provides  a  rich  field  for  scientific  study. 

History  ranked  high  with  him  as  a  philosophic  subject,  and  he 
considered  it  indispensable  to  the  young  man  entering  either 
politics  or  the  university.  A  careful  study  of  Grecian,  Roman, 
European,  and  American  history  constituted  the  first  step  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  strong  intellect.  First  he  suggested  the  reading 
of  Goldsmith's  history  of  Greece,  then  in  order  the  following: 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Arrian,  Quintus 
Curtius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Justin.  A  careful  study  of 
Roman  history  followed  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American,  was  equally  important.  The  procedure 
taken  by  other  men  in  face  of  difficulties  and  problems,  not  un- 
like those  being  faced  today,  he  reasoned,  is  worthy  of  careful 
inspection.  Seeing  the  mistakes  of  others  and  understanding 
their  sources,  lightens  our  burden  and  aids  us  in  avoiding  simi- 
lar errors.  History  points  out  numerous  examples  of  the  weak- 
ness of  governments  hampered  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
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and  the  strength  of  those  well  schooled  in  fundamentals  and 
devoted  to  the  social  and  moral  progress  of  its  citizenry. 

Only  after  the  student  had  a  thorough  background  was  he 
ready  to  enter  the  professional  school  or  pursue  a  more  exact 
study  of  the  sciences.  High  indeed  were  Jefferson's  aims  for 
the  professional  school,  which  he  intended  to  put  on  a  par  with 
the  best  ranking  foreign  universities,  thus  giving  the  American 
student  the  same  opportunity  for  education  at  home  that  he 
could  obtain  abroad.  Attendance  at  clinical  lectures  and 
assistance  in  surgical  operations  were  as  necessary  to  the  medi- 
cal student  as  was  the  study  of  the  principles  of  government  to 
the  student  of  law. 

His  omission  of  provision  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
University  occasioned  severe  criticism  from  members  of  the 
different  sects  in  his  state.  He  was  called  an  atheist,  an  un- 
believer— charges  that  were  entirely  unfounded.  Maintaining 
that  his  action  was  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gives  everyone  the  right  to  worship  in  his  own 
way,  he  defended  his  attempt  to  sever  education  and  religion. 
He  desired  to  do  away  with  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  among 
faiths,  and  he  detested  the  bigotry  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
displayed  by  so  many  denominations.  Students  of  American 
history  need  no  reminders  of  Roger  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Puritans,  and  some  religions  in  Virginia  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  Jeffer- 
son's educational  as  well  as  his  political  policies  were  based  on 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  the  people.  Fundamentally, 
education  was  a  step  toward  better  government,  and  freedom  in 
education  did  not  differ  from  freedom  in  politics.  Furthermore 
he  had  labored  faithfully  to  establish  religious  freedom  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  would  have  been  contradicting  his  own  principles  in 
hampering  the  progress  of  the  University  with  the  controver- 
sies which  would  surely  have  arisen. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  expressly  stated  that  "mor- 
ality and  religion  are  recognized  as  the  foundation  and  indis- 
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pensable  concomitants  of  education.' '  At  the  University  all 
religions  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  Those  who  were 
studying  theology  were  given  special  and  elaborate  privileges, 
and  were  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  to  pursue  their 
efforts  in  that  field.  In  his  own  defense,  Jefferson  once  wrote 
John  Adams,  "An  atheist  I  can  never  be;  I  am  a  Christian  in 
the  only  sense  Christ  wished  anyone  to  be, — sincerely  attached 
to  his  doctrines  above  all  others.'' 

The  mistakes  of  Jefferson,  like  those  of  every  other  great 
man,  were  seized  and  distorted  by  his  enemies,  but  viewed  in 
their  proper  setting  they  do  not  detract  from  his  character  or 
diminish  his  glory.  He  was  sincere  in  everything  to  which  he 
put  his  hand  or  lent  his  encouragement.  The  problems  he  faced 
and  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labored  may  be  presented  as 
valid  excuses  for  his  small  inconsistencies.  He  was  faithful  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  establishment  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  United  States,  never  hesitating  to  do  anything  that  would 
tend  to  give  impetus  to  that  labor.  He  effectively  employed 
education  as  a  weapon  to  combat  the  greatest  enemy  of  good 
government,  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people. 


"BOOMER" 

Thomas  Edwaed  Kane,  Med.  3 

The  close  of  the  autumn  afternoon  saw  the  interminable 
miles  of  waving  prairie  grass  through  which  the  train 
passed  give  way  to  scattered  houses  and  the  outskirts 
of  a  town.  Will  Rielley  was  not  sorry  the  journey  was  over,  for 
it  had  been  a  hard  ride  all  the  way  from  Chicago  through  the 
endless  country,  jolting  along  the  crude  and  winding  road-bed 
of  the  pioneer  line.  But  now,  from  his  position  high  on  a  lum- 
bering box-car  he  could  see  the  railroad  yards  broadening  out 
ahead  with  a  few  small  grain  elevators  and  coal  sheds  on  either 
side.  He  sighed  happily.  Being  one  of  the  "  boomers, "  a  group 
of  early  brakemen  whose  wanderings  lead  them  through  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  he  was  inured  to  hardship,  but  this  trip  had 
been  uncommonly  hard.  He  was  glad  when  the  yard-office  crept 
by  the  slowing  cars  and  he  could  swing  off  and  cross  to  a  nearby 
street. 

As  he  approached  the  business  section  of  Wescott,  he  was 
introspective  enough  to  realize  that  the  thrill  of  expectancy  he 
felt  would  soon  refer  itself  to  some  new  town  as  soon  as  he  had 
collected  a  few  pay  checks.  It  had  always  happened  when  the 
town,  the  streets  and  surroundings  became  commonplace  and 
boring  to  him.  But  this  was  Wescott.  There  is  for  everyone 
some  Westcott! 

With  unerring  instinct,  Will  found  the  railway  offices  and 
had  only  been  in  the  division  point  an  hour  when,  such  was  the 
need  of  men  in  his  hazardous  occupation,  he  was  hired  as  brake- 
man.  As  he  came  down  from  the  supply  department  he  brushed 
against  a  tall  young  man  standing  at  the  mail-box.  With  sur- 
prise he  recognized  Ted  Lane,  another  brakeman  who  had 
worked  out  of  Topeka  with  him  all  summer. 

"Well,  Ted,  working  for  the  P.  and  0.  now?"    Will  slapped 
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the  smaller  man  on  the  back.  Lane  wheeled  around  and  smiled 
as  he  heard  the  familiar  voice. 

"Will  Bielly!  Glad  to  see  you,  man.  We  seem  to  be  follow- 
ing each  other."  He  seemed  genuinely  pleased  to  see  an  old 
buddy  and  continued,  "Hire  out  here?" 

"Yes,  just  now.    All  set,  but  for  a  room." 

"I  could  take  you  to  where  I  stay,"  Lane  offered.  His  rather 
flashy  suit,  characteristic  of  the  spendthrift  of  his  day,  testified 
as  to  his  prosperity.  "A  lot  of  the  ' rails'  hang  out  there,"  he 
assured  his  friend. 

"Lead  the  way,"  Will  replied  with  his  good-humored  smile, 
"Can't  tell  'till  I  see  it." 

They  walked  up  the  main  street,  the  newcomer  surveying  the 
town  as  they  went.  Wescott  was  proud  of  her  growth  and  the 
improvements  which  had  followed.  Sprawled  out  for  a  mile  to 
the  south  and  several  blocks  to  the  north  of  the  tracks,  it  al- 
ready, with  its  natural  advantages,  trees,  a  certain  flatness,  and 
one  creek  of  some  size  running  through,  had  taken  to  itself  an 
established  air.  Will  noticed  this  as  he  walked  along  listening 
to  Lane's  running  line  of  talk.  There  were  a  few  high,  false 
fronts  on  the  old  wooden  buildings  on  side  streets,  but  along  the 
main  thoroughfare  the  stores  were  of  new  brick.  Some  were 
two  stories  high  and  the  depot,  housing  the  P.  and  0.  offices,  was 
three.  The  bank,  depository  for  the  railroader's  rather  uncer- 
tain savings,  had  two  bay-windows  with  fine  plate  glass,  rounded 
tops  and  colored  inserts  at  the  side.  All  along  the  way  there 
were  iron  and  wood  hitching  posts  sunk  deeply  into  the  rich 
mud  at  the  side  of  the  rutty  street. 

Will  and  his  friend  walked  a  few  blocks  and  turned  onto  a 
broad  side  street,  shaded  by  large  elms  and  hard  maples.  The 
wooden  sidewalk  was  covered  with  an  imbricated  layer  of  golden 
and  scarlet  leaves,  and  there  were  piles  of  them  in  every  yard 
behind  the  white  picket  fences.  Mrs.  O'Hara's  was  a  large 
homey  house  standing  on  the  corner.     It  had  large  chimneys 
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with  fancy  tops  and  its  appearance  was  thoroughly  spoiled  by 
the  scroll  work  on  the  porches  which  ran  along  two  sides.  The 
graceful  window  arrangement  was  made  hideous  by  numerous 
panels  of  colored  glass,  while  a  balconied  turret  on  one  side 
failed  utterly  in  its  attempt  to  give  the  yellow  house  the  appear- 
ance of  a  castle.  Strangely  enough,  all  these  exaggerations  of 
size  and  detail  combined  to  give  an  effect  of  comfort. 

It  took  only  a  short  interview  with  the  proprietess  to  convince 
Will  that  she  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  neatness  and  effi- 
ciency. He  took  a  front  room  overlooking  the  street.  After 
cleaning  up,  he  came  down  to  supper  where  he  met  the  other 
"boys,"  with  whom  he  was  pleasantly  impressed.  After  the 
meal,  he  and  Lane  started  toward  town. 

"Who  was  the  girl  at  supper  tonight ?"  Will  ventured  as  they 
turned  onto  the  main  street. 

"Swell,  isn't  she!"  Lane  was  slightly  amused.  "Well, 
you're  just  getting  it  early;  they  usually  don't  get  curious  until 
a  couple  of  days  after  they  move  in,  and  then  they  try  for  a  date. 
Take  my  advice  and  forget  it.  She's  Mrs.  O'Hara's  daughter 
and  everybody  is  shunted  into  the  siding  for  a  clerk  in  the  office ; 
the  mamma  thinks  he's  a  good  match,  for  'tis  himself  that  will 
be  superintendent  some  day,  as  the  good  lady  will  tell  you."  He 
looked  at  Will  shrewdly,  and  a  calculating  look  came  into  his 
face.  "Buy  me  a  drink  in  here,"  he  said  as  they  passed  a 
saloon,  "and  I'll  risk  my  neck  tomorrow  and  introduce  you. 
Come  on." 

Millie  O'Hara  proved  to  be  quite  lovely  indeed.  A  pretty 
girl,  tall  and  blonde,  she  was  also  intelligent  and  gay.  She  had 
finished  school  a  year  before  and  was  qualified  to  teach,  but  she 
was  needed  at  home,  a  fact  that  she  had  some  reason  to  bemoan 
on  certain  occasions,  which  entailed  an  interview  with  her 
mother  on  the  perennial  evils  of  the  younger  generation.  One 
of  these  occasions  arose  about  two  months  after  Will's  arrival. 

Millie  had  the  good  sense  to  be  interested  in  Will.  Her  mother 
was  convinced  that  it  was  not  sense  in  any  meaning  of  the  word 
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and  felt  very  strongly  in  the  matter,  which  somehow  explained 
her  negative  tendency  whenever  the  conversation  turned  to  Will 
Bielley. 

"Millie,"  she  said  on  this  particular  day,  while  she  and  the 
girl  were  washing  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  "Will  is  nice  and  has 
nice  ways,  but  after  all  he  is  a  'boomer'  and  he  will  be  going 
away.  It  doesn't  look  right  to  me  for  you  to  be  making  Mr. 
Turner  angry.  Mr.  Turner  will  be  after  being  superintendent 
some  day,  and  this  Rielley  will  be  just  another  brakeman  and 
not  a  good  one  either.  I  always  say  a  *  boomer'  doesn't  care 
about  the  road  and  just  saves  his  skin  and  thinks  nothing  about 
the  rest  of  the  crew  or  the  rules  of  the  road  or  anything  at  all ! ' ' 

"That  isn't  true,  mother."  Millie's  blue  eyes  were  tearful 
for  harsh  words  had  passed  between  them,  and  now  her  pretty 
lips  were  pursed  petuantly.  "Will  always  does  all  he  can  to 
earn  his  money  honestly,  and  he  will  settle  down  some  day.  Look 
how  cold  it  got  tonight  and  yet  he  has  to  be  out  on  top  of  the 
train,  half  frozen  all  night  and  jumping  over  the  tops  of  cars. 
Besides,"  she  added  with  that  seeming  irrelevance  a  woman 
gives  to  her  most  important,  often  her  only,  logical  argument, 
"I  like  him  better  than  Bob  Turner,  on  account  of  he  isn't  so 
stiff  and  white-collar  like." 

After  this  supreme  affront  to  her  better  judgment,  Mrs. 
O'Hara  wisely  allowed  the  conversation  to  languish  and  has- 
tened to  help  Millie  dry  the  dishes.  They  were  no  sooner 
through  than  Bob  came  stamping  up  the  front  steps,  an  event 
anticipated  by  Mrs.  0  'Hara.  So  she  told  Millie  to  go  along  with 
Bob,  and  she  would  finish  the  work. 

The  next  morning  Millie  was  tired  and  a  little  cross  when  Will 
met  her  in  the  hall  and  joked  with  her.  He  seemed  slightly  wor- 
ried and  even  more  so  when  he  noticed  her  smiling  at  Lane  as 
she  brought  in  some  eggs  and  bacon  for  him.  Things  cleared  up 
nicely  by  evening,  however,  and  Will  and  she  tripped  lightly 
away  through  the  snow  to  the  Opera  House,  where  there  was  a 
new  play.     They   came  home  early  looking  very  sedate,  but 
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something  in  Mrs.  O'Hara's  subconscious  noted  and  despair- 
ingly stored  away  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
light  in  their  eyes.  As  they  came  in  to  the  living  room  they 
were  full  of  some  strange  excitement  that  threatened  to  bubble 
over  any  moment. 

The  climax  came  some  time  later.  One  day  in  February  Bob 
called  late  in  the  afternoon.  When  Millie  told  him  she  was  busy 
that  evening,  he  demanded  to  know  why  she  was  avoiding  him 
and  suggested  that  she  must  realize  that  they  were  practically 
engaged.  Then  after  her  mother  had  come  in  and  joined  his 
pleading,  she  admitted  that  Will  had  opened  an  account  at  the 
bank.    "He's  saving  for  our  wedding/ '  she  said. 

"I  suppose  you  know  what  this  means  to  me,  Millie,"  Bob 
said  quietly.  "I  can't  pretend  that  it  doesn't  matter.  Well,  I'm 
not  giving  up." 

Her  mother  was  not  so  kind,  and  after  harsh  things  had  been 
said  on  both  sides  the  situation  was  finally  accepted  as  it  was. 
When  Will  came  in  the  next  day  from  his  run,  he  comforted 
Millie.  "That's  all  right,  honey,  he  remarked.  "It  won't  be 
very  long  now  until  it's  Spring  and  I'll  have  enough  money  and 
everything  will  be  all  right. ' ' 

"Will  it?"  Millie  was  pensive,  but  then  confidently  looked 
at  Rielley.  "Do  you  think  you'll  be  happy,  settled  down,"  she 
laughed  a  little  at  the  old  saying,  "and  gathering  moss?" 

"I  don't  think  anyone  really  likes  to  wander.  I  know  no  one 
would  if  you  were  waiting. ' ' 

"I'm  glad,"  and  he  could  see  that  she  was. 

All  the  rest  of  the  winter,  Will  worked  hard  and  saved  all  he 
could,  little  enough  from  the  not  munificent  salary  he  received. 
Night  after  night  he  rode  the  "head-end"  in  blizzards  when  he 
couldn't  see  a  car-length  ahead.  The  weather  was  bitter  from 
the  last  of  March  on.  He  set  old  hand  brakes  with  frozen  fin- 
gers, balancing  precariously  upon  icy  car  tops  as  the  train 
rushed  down  grade.    He  swung  off  high  engine  steps  into  the 
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dark  to  set  switches.  A  step,  a  hand's-breadth  was  between  him 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  clicking  wheels  and  keen,  hard  rails 
as  he  leaped  the  dark  precipice  from  car  to  car.  Such  were  the 
railroads,  such  the  men  who  have  no  memorial,  but  upon  whom 
was  built  the  growth  of  a  nation.  The  price  was  high,  a  man 
for  every  rail,  a  limb  for  every  tie,  a  few  dollars  for  all  of  one 's 
youth. 

Then  Spring  came,  and  one  morning  it  was  melting  and  the 
boardwalks  were  steaming  in  the  early  sunlight  as  Will  walked 
home,  a  little  weary,  but  heartened  by  something  in  the  air.  He 
turned  up  the  familiar  little  side  street  and  into  the  house. 
Millie  met  him  at  the  door.  She  was  fairly  jumping  in  excite- 
ment. 

"Will,"  she  cried,  "are  you  too  tired  to  go  back  down  town. 
Lane  just  told  me  the  bank  is  in  a  bad  way  and  not  to  tell  any- 
one but  to  draw  out  your  money  right  away. ' ' 

' '  Gee,  I  saw  quite  a  crowd  around  there  when  we  were  pulling 
into  town."  Will's  face  looked  thoughtful.  "Yes,  I  believe  I'll 
go  right  down.  Can't  lose  that  money,  you  know."  Millie 
blushed  in  the  approved  mode  of  the  day,  for  it  was  for  their 
marriage  in  a  month  that  the  money  had  been  saved. 

Will  hurried  down  and  drew  out  his  money,  the  most  he  had 
ever  saved  in  his  life.  Turning  the  bills  over  in  his  hands,  it 
occurred  to  him  how  many  nights  of  cold  and  work  and  danger 
they  represented.  There  were  there  hundreds  of  trips  through 
the  dark  yards,  avoiding  switch  engines  which  would  bear  down 
upon  him  like  strange  monsters  through  the  night.  He  could 
still  feel  the  breathtaking  thrill  of  braking  the  long  train  as  it 
gathered  speed  down  Guvuness  grade  and  he  on  top  slowing  it 
as  it  plunged  with  increasing  momentum  down  the  icy  slope  and 
around  the  sharp  curve  at  the  bottom  into  Guvuness  station.  He 
was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  a  voice. 

"Back  already  Will,  and  did  you  really  get  it  all!"  Millie 
had  run  to  the  corner  to  meet  him. 
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"It's  all  here,  every  penny.' '  He  smiled  a  little  diffidently 
and  held  it  ont  to  her  saying,  "You'd  better  take  care  of  it  for 
me ;  I  'm  likely  to  gamble  it  away.  Anyway  you  might  as  well 
get  used  to  taking  the  money."    Millie  knew  he  was  joking. 

"If  I  can't  trust  you  with  our  wedding  money,  it's  a  pity  in- 
deed.   Just  wait,  I'll  take  care  of  the  check  soon  enough." 

When  they  came  to  the  house  he  went  upstairs  at  once.  He 
hid  the  money  in  his  trunk  and  as  he  closed  the  lid,  heard  a 
sound  at  the  door.  Hurriedly  Will  stepped  into  the  dark  hall- 
way. Down  by  the  stair  he  thought  he  saw  Lane's  door  close. 
Nothing  much,  he  thought  and  came  back  and  went  to  sleep,  for 
he  was  tired.    At  5 :15  he  heard  Millie  at  the  door. 

"Will,  do  you  hear?    You're  called  for  an  extra  at  6:15." 

It  was  a  quick  trip  he  made,  and  after  some  delay  in  doubling 
the  train  over,  for  it  was  too  long  for  the  one  track,  he  left  the 
yards  and  got  home  for  supper. 

"Home  again,"  he  said  as  he  slipped  into  the  kitchen  just  be- 
fore supper.  They  talked  awhile  and  he  did  not  tell  her  he  had 
almost  been  killed  while  switching  at  Maple  Hill.  There  were 
no  automatic  couplers  and  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  pins 
between  the  cars  by  hand.  He  had  slipped  a  little  and  the  huge 
coupling  irons  had  smashed  together  just  catching  his  overalls. 

"Oh,  Will,  did  you  know  Lane  left  this  afternoon?"  Millie 
asked. 

"What,  without  telling  me?" 

"Why  he  said  he  had  told  you  goodbye."  Millie  was  ma- 
turely pensive.  "I  think  I'm  glad  he  is  gone.  He  was  not  a 
good  influence  on  you,  Will." 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  Will.  His  money!  He  excused 
himself,  rushed  upstairs,  opened  his  trunk.  There  it  was,  but 
his  heart  quickly  sank  for  only  the  top  bills  were  lying  in  the 
corner,  the  bulk  was  gone,  with  Lane.  He  felt  a  little  sick. 
Slowly  he  went  to  bed  and  the  next  morning  finally  brought 
himself  to   tell  Millie.     She  was   shocked  and  sorry,  but  her 
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mother  had  a  curious  look  on  her  face.  When  Will  had  gone, 
she  exclaimed  that,  in  her  opinion,  Will  had  gambled  the  money 
away. 

"Boomer  indeed!  Just  a  little  better  than  a  tramp,  and  I 
don't  care  to  have  a  daughter  of  mine  marry  one." 

So  Millie  couldn't  speak  to  Will  except  on  the  sly  and  then 
only  for  a  few  moments  now  and  then.  He  told  her  to  wait  a 
while  longer. 

"But  mother  wants  me  to  go  with  Bob  again,"  Millie  confided 
when  they  met  in  the  hall  one  day.  She  had  a  new  dress  already 
for  the  ball  and  now  only  Bob  could  take  her,  so  she  had  refused 
to  go. 

1  i  Millie, ' '  Will  looked  hastily  down  the  stairs  where  he  heard 
steps  in  the  lower  hall.  "Listen,  I've  seen  your  new  dress  and 
it's  surely  pretty  so  now  you  go  and  have  a  good  time.  I  shan't 
mind  what  people  think  and  in  a  month  or  two  more  we  '11  have 
enough  again  to  start  with." 

"But,  Will,  I  dont'  want  to  go  without  you."  Millie's  voice 
was  sincere,  but  there  was  a  little  wistfulness  in  it. 

"Hush,  someone's  coming."  Will  turned,  "Please  do  as  I 
say,  and  it  will  make  everything  easier.  Promise."  Millie 
nodded  and  hurried  away.  Mrs.  O'Hara  came  breathlessly  up 
the  stairs. 

"You  needn't  be  rushing  into  your  room,  Will  Bielley,"  she 
exclaimed,  "I  heard  you  talking  up  here  and  'twas  to  Millie  now 
wasn't  it?"  Her  voice  was  not  unkind.  She  was  ready  to 
reason  with  this  rogue,  and  her  heart  was  too  big  not  to  have 
some  little  room  in  it  for  the  poor  man. 

' '  Millie  was  just  telling  me  she  thought  if  I  didn  't  care  she  'd 
go  to  the  ball  with  Bob,"  Bielley  answered  in  a  peculiar  tone. 
Wherewith  the  landlady  making  some  excuse  happily  hurried 
down  the  back  stairs  to  find  her  daughter. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came.  Will  was  glad  to  be  called  for 
extra  duty.    As  the  train  pulled  out  into  the  night,  in  his  mind's 
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eye  lie  could  see  Millie  at  the  ball,  floating  around  in  the  grace- 
ful dances  of  the  day  to  the  colorful  waltzes  of  the  little  orches- 
tra. 

He  was  "dead-heading"  out  to  work  back  on  another  train 
and  had  nothing  to  do ;  however  a  strange  unrest  was  upon  him, 
a  queer  wakefulness.  The  crew  running  the  train  had  hard 
luck.  They  had  a  hot-box  at  Adrian  City  and  pulled  a  drawbar 
coming  out  of  the  siding  at  the  Junction,  blocking  a  passenger 
train.  They  stopped  soon  again,  and  Will  offered  to  help  the 
other  crew.  It  was  three  in  the  morning ;  the  night  had  almost 
passed,  and  while  he  was  flagging  in  a  little  valley  near  the 
terminal  city,  a  light,  warm  rain  began  to  fall.  Suddenly  Will 
felt  better.  Spring  was  truly  here,  and  everything  would  turn 
out  all  right  in  the  Spring. 

Slowly,  another  train  approached  on  the  opposite  track  and 
dragged  by.  Ahead  he  could  see  its  plume  of  sparks  curving  off 
on  the  branch  line  which  ran  through  the  fields  of  Missouri, 
curled  up  through  the  green  Ozarks  and  ran  down  to  Little 
Rock.  The  long  string  of  cars  rumbled  by  at  a  sluggish  pace. 
They  were  very  near  and  the  side  door  on  an  occasional 
" empty"  was  open.  A  queer  tug  came  to  the  "boomer's" 
breast  as  the  swaying  light  of  the  other  way-car  moved  on 
towards  him.  He  turned  quickly.  On  the  other  side  an  orchard 
flanked  the  tracks,  and  its  crab-apple  trees  were  in  blossom, 
their  fragrant  white  shapes  dimly  visible  through  the  darkness. 
Will  could  smell  the  fresh  loam  and  things  growing.  Tenderly, 
he  thought  of  Millie.  She  must  have  loved  going  to  the  ball,  and 
with  Bob  too.  It  would  be  like  that  always.  He  smothered  a 
little  groan  for  now  he  was  seeing  things  clearly.  Bob  was  a 
certain,  steady  fellow ;  and  he,  even  now  so  acutely  conscious  of 
that  other  train  passing  on  to  strange  scenes  this  Spring.  And 
in  the  Springs  to  come — what  new  unrest  ? 

His  gaze  tore  itself  away  from  the  flowered  trees.  Two  short 
whistles  recalled  him  to  his  train  ...  He  wondered  if  women 
forgot  easily  .  .  .  More  box-cars  with  open  doors  lumbered  past 
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as  his  own  way-car  started  to  move.  All  about  Will  Rielley, 
Spring  seemed  to  hang  tremulous  and  expectant  in  the  air. 
Spring,  Wescott,  orchard-blossoms,  rails,  Millie  ...  He  found 
himself  beside  the  south-bound  freight,  waiting  for  the  next 
open  door.    He  had  never  seen  Little  Eock. 


The  Awakening 

The  patter  of  rain  in  the  night 

Softly  tapping  on  slumbering  sod, 

Insistently  knocking  with  muffled  splatter. 

Dawn! 

Yellow,  rose,  and  indigo, 

Mellowed  by  violet  haze. 

Leaves  asparkle  with  mirrored  droplets, 

A  flash  of  color  through  bending  elms, 

A  winged  song  trilled  by  the  bluebird 

As  he  seeks  his  mate. 

Young  things  sprouting  in  search  of  sunlight 

A  warm  breeze  wafted  through  shadows 

Of  branches  shifting. 

Splotches  of  light  on  quivering  earth, 

The  low,  hushed  throb 

Of  Earth's  live  pulse 

Indistinct  yet  audible — 

A  stir  of  new  life 

Beneath  a  cold  breast. 

The  world  is  reborn 

In  one  thrilling  moment 

Of  Awakening. 

— Agnes  Mooney 


TWO  SILHOUETTES  isi 


Two  Silhouettes 

Two  silhouettes 

Hang  on  the  wall; 

One  of  grandmother,  dainty, 

One  of  grandfather,  tall. 

And  one  dark  night 
When  I  was  alone 
And  the  fire's  pale  Igiht 
On  them  shone, 
I  saw  them  nod, 
I  saw  them  bow — 
Though  it  does  seem  odd 
When  I  think  of  it  now. 

Two  shadows 
Danced  on  the  wall; 
One  very  sturdy 
And  one  very  small. 

And  often  after 

When  night  would  fall, 

I  would  stand  and  watch  them 

There  on  the  wall; 

But  never  again 

Did  they  move  at  all — 

And  I  felt  very  badly, 

For  I  was  small. 

Two  silhouettes 

Hang  on  the  wall; 

One  of  grandmother,  dainty, 

One  of  grandfather,  tall. 

— Eleanor  Luberger 


